William E. West: 
“Portrait of 
Edward John 
Trelawny.” See 
page 7 
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WATERCOLORS 
by 


HERMANN 


January 22-February 10 


MACBETH GALLERY 
11 East 57th St., New York City 


ROBERT Paintings 
JAN. 22—FEB. 10 


BODLEY « 26 E. 55 ST., N. Y. 


PETERDI 


Jan. 15-Feb. 3 
LAUREL « 108 E. 57 ST., N. Y. 


Mstislav DOBUJINSKY 


Gouache s Oil « Watercolor 
THE THEATER 
LONDON 





PARIS 


CARNEGIE-LEGER GALLERIES 


232 EAST 58th STREET, N. Y. C. 
Jan. 15-27 


PL. 9-2923 










1950 WINNERS 


Tiffany Foundation Scholarship 


Under Patronage of Louis Comfort Tiffany Foundation 
Jan. 16-Feb. 2 


American British Art Gallery 
122 East 55th Street 


MASTERPIECES 


OF 5 CENTURIES 
Commemorating the Diamond Jubilee of the 
PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


Through Feb. 3 
VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD 


N. Y. C. 


GALLERIES © 21 £. 57 ST., 







Jan. 16-Feb. 3 
60 Unknown Drawings by 


KLEE 


BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 


CURT VALENTIN 
32 East 57, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 


Blobs, Scratches & Parables 

Sm: The December 1 DIcEsT carried a 
letter by Jessie A. Whitman. She quotes 
some nonsense about “blobs, scratches and 
squiggles.” It reminds me of something 
in the Bible, something about, “why speak 
thee in parables?” 

And then there is something in the Bible 
that goes like this: “If ye have not under- 
standing. ...” And I believe this answers 
all the questions in the world that may 
be asked about modern art. Volumes may 
be written about modern art in an effort 
to make the “general public” see what it 
is all about—but, if ye have not wnder- 
standing, words are a total loss, and a 
most futile effort. 

MABEL HUTCHINSON 
Corona Del Mar, Calif. 


The Rise of a Curlicue 

Sir: I am a little late in writing to ex- 
press my sympathy and agreement in taste 
with Miss Jessie A. Whitman of Exeter, 
New Hampshire, whose letter in your De- 
cember 1 number headed “Scratches and 
Squiggles,” I think, expresses the opinion 
of a vast number of beauty lovers. I do 
not know what a “squiggle” is, nor have I 
the slightest idea of the meaning, purpose, 
or relations to art of much of the “art” 
perpetuated by a lot of humans, too lazy 
to work at any thing constructive, in- 
cluding the fundamentals of art. 

I move that “squiggles” be adopted into 
the English language. Give sane art more 


ac 
—- ROBERT VOSE 


Boston, Mass. 
{The motion was passed earlier. Our 
Webster’s International Ist edition lists 
“squiggles” at bottom of page as slang; 
our 1950 2nd edition gives it senior status 
in the English language. Squiggles, n—A 
wavy twist or line; a curl; a curlicue.—Eb.] 


More on Juries 
Sm: Having just returned from New 
York where I saw “American Painting 
Today,” I would like to comment on your 
discussion of the juries [Dicrest, Dec. 15]. 
It is my opinion that your correspondent 
has a more than valid argument. In the 
first place, the regional jurors should not 
have been allowed to submit and subse- 
quently select their own work. If they did 
[Continued on next page] 





NEW GOUACHES of the 
CIRCUS and THEATRE by 


WALTER PHILIPP 


January 8 - 27 


MILCH GALLERIES 
55 East 57th Street, New York 22 


VILLAGE: ART CENTER 


42-44 West 11th Street, New York 


LOS ANGELES 
ART ASSOCIATION EXHIBITION 


Jan. 15 to Feb. 2 
(includes work by five artists in 
American Show at Metropolitan) 


Gallery open Daily 1-6 P.M. 
Mon. & Thurs. 1-10 P.M. 
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ESTABLISHED 1846 
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For the benefit of the New York Heart Association 
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Letters, Cont'd. 


not want to agree to this, they should 
have been replaced by competent non- 
painters—museum directors for instance, 

Secondly, you have said that the three- 
man prize jury did its job on the condi- 
tion that its own work could not be con- 
sidered. May I point out that Mr. Milliken 
is not a painter. Nor were his colleagues 
any threat to national artistic security. 

I rather agree with you that American 
art has transcended regionalism. But I 
feel your correspondent is again quite 
right when he suggests that a judge from 
another section should handle regional 
selection. Although a juror may perhaps 
better recognize when his friends are sub- 
mitting work up to par, he is naturally 
inclined to prejudicial judgment in favor 
of his own set to the exclusion of others 
whose work may be as good or better, but 
whose names he does not know. If a man 
from another section were to judge, all 
names would sound more or less alike to 
him and he could make his selections on 
the soundness of the work submitted. In 
the entries from Ohio, it is significant to 
note that out of nine artists selected, 
eight are either co-workers of Mr. Gaert- 
ner on the staff of the Art Institute, or 
recent fair-haired graduates still under 
its protective custody. There ar> many 
artists in Ohio—some of whom have pre- 
ferred other institutions for study than 
Cleveland’s. My own finest teacher was 
Kuniyoshi himself. 

Before you decide that I am just em- 
bittered by a rejection slip, let me say 
that although I received an invitation to 
enter the show, I did not do so for vari- 
ous reasons, Hence I write with a high 
percentage of objectivity. 

Betty Brown 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Agreement on Juries 

Sir: I was interested in your article on 
the Met Juries in The Editor’s Views and 
I agree with you completely. 

WILLIAM ZorACH 
New York 
A Reader’s Choice 

Sir: Best wishes to THE ArT Dicest for 
the New Year. I have read the magazine 
for a long time and expect to continue 


_ to do so. Features which I like especially 


and usually read in this order are: Ralph 
Pearson’s column; letters to the editor; 
editorials. The “Honor Roll” seems to be 
a new feature I hope you will continue. 
Also I like “Who’s News.” The “Fifty- 
Seventh Street in Review” is pretty dull 
for those of us so far away. 

BEATRICE KEMPF 

Redding, Calif. 


Filled With Horrors 


Sm: The December 15 issue of THE ART 
DicEst is the ugliest ever, simply filled 
with horrors—a prize example of cor- 
porate degeneracy. How much crazier can 
your perverted “artists” get? The limit 
must be near. Let’s hasten the day. 

JAMES WALDO FAWCETT 
Washington, D. C. 











From a Scrapbook 


Art is a fruit growing out of man, 
like the fruit out of the plant, like 
the child out of a mother. While the 
fruit of the plant assumes independ- 
ent forms and never strives to re- 
semble a balloon, or a president in 
a cutaway, the artistic fruit of man 
shows for the most part a ridiculous 
ambition to imitate the appearance 
of other things. I like nature, but 
not its substitutes. Illusionistic art 
is a substitute for nature.—Notes 
from a Diary by Hans Arp, 1932. 
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THE EDITOR’S VIEW 


By Paul Bird 





Collectors’ Preferences 


Ww™ ALL THE INTANGIBLES that operate in the art auction 
market, it does have its hard and impersonal realities. 
Any contemporary painter who has undergone its chilly 
processes at a time when the other artists’ renown was up 
and his was temporarily down knows—so well—what I mean. 

The auction market is a good barometer, not so much of 
the status of contemporary painting, as of the status of con- 
temporary collecting of the painting of former generations. 
For that reason, I found considerable interest in some of the 
comments in a new book called “World Collectors Annuary,” 
a compilation of all auction sales between 1946 and 1949, 
put out by Fred. A. Van Braam. Published by the Brower 
Company in Delft, the book contains, in addition to a record 
of every picture put up at auction in New York, London, 
Paris and half-a-dozen other cities, a series of observations 
on the state of the art market by experts in those cities. 
Hiram H. Parke of the Parke-Bernet Galleries wrote on the 
American market. He said, in part: 

“American collectors continue to be willing to and eager 
to bid for paintings, but are noticeably less interested in 
mediocre examples by famous name artists than they were 
in years previous. This is a salutary condition which has 
come about probably through the intensive education of the 
American art-loving public as carried on through the press 
and the work of the private and public museums throughout 
the country. An increase in attendance at our exhibitions 
and sales, and buyers’ records, demonstrate that there is an 
ever-increasing number of collectors; the buying of paintings 
is no longer restricted to a relatively few collectors as in the 
see 

Mr. Parke continues: 


“Our observation is that paintings are purchased by Amer- 
ican collectors for the aesthetic pleasure of owning and living 
with ‘original works of art; to add to and complete collec- 
tions formed. for social prestige reasons; and for investment. 
We have found that there is more tendency to buy for invest- 
ment among European collectors now in the United States 
than there is among native American collectors. At present, 
and this has been true for several years past, the most popular 
paintings are the works of the modern French school. Such 
collections attract by far the greatest number of people to 
exhibitions and sales. . . .” 


From Sotheby’s in London came this observation: 


“After the war the buyers’ choice of pictures changed con- 
siderably in its range. The decline in demand for all but ex- 
ceptional English portraits became steeper, whereas the de- 
mand for certain other classes such as Venetian views by 
Canaletto and Guardi, flower paintings by the Dutch school, 
Dutch panel landscapes by such artists as Van Goyen, the 
Ruysdaels, etc., grew with rapid intensity in spite of the un- 
precedented number of authentic examples appearing in the 
open market. In fact Man shunned Man and even animal, and 
escaped to dreams of changeless sunny lagoons or peaceful 
river landscapes seen through the gold and silver optimism 
of the good 17th-century Dutch. . . .” 

“The new collectors found it easy to apprehend the quality 
of the Dutch landscape and interior painters, and to appre- 
Ciate the calm of their scenery and manner of life. Although 
Dutch paintings of stormy seas became almost unmarketable, 
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price.” 





views of calm rivers and homely scenes . . . rose rapidly in 


Of the Amsterdam market, the editor Van Braam had this 


to say: 


“It is remarkable that works from the would-be Romantic 
School (the period from about 1760 till 1840) which were 
of no account till 1939, were fetching high prices during the 
war and still have a good sale at present. The few good Dutch 
17th-century’s on offer always yield high prices. . . .” 

From Munich, Ludwig Fuchs wrote: “Until the re-apprecia- 
tion of the ‘mark’ (26th June, 1948), the Dutch masters of 
the 17th century were very much in request.” 

The only comment I can add to inese interesting observa- 
tions is that a contemporary American artist who is overly 
concerned about being “of his time,” may be just wasting his 
time. The 17th-century Dutch masters and French moderns 
are taking care of that. 


Increasing Art Activity 


M™ NEW YORKERS must have been jolted out of a long 

standing complacency when they read, the other Sunday 
in The New York Times, the Weldon Kees dispatch that is 
quoted in part on page 29 of this issue. Kees said that San 
Francisco is now the next liveliest art center in the country, 
and—here is the jolt—young painters there do not any longer 
need New York. 

The thought that a young artist of the hinterland can do 
without the special inspiration, guidance and artistic nourish- 
ment of this Eastern center of culture, traffic congestion and 
chicness is almost unthinkable. Such a thought concerning 
Paris two decades ago would have been unbearable to the 
Parisian, but times do change and here, suddenly, when New 
York has snatched artistic leadership from Paris, a question 
is raised on the West Coast. 

Although I refuse to see this as any truly serious threat to 
our town’s leadership in exhibitions, art sales, and other art 
activity, I must admit that we do tend to have in New York 
a certain complacent outlook that verges on its own kind of 
provincialism. For example, there recently opened at the 
Museum of Modern Art an exhibition entitled “New Talent,” 
with all the implications of big discoveries. But this show, I 
find, comprised three West Coast artists who have long been 
known on the Coast and have been consistent prizewinners 
there for some time. A more accurate title for that exhibition 
would have been “Talent New to New York.” 

The intense increase in art activity in San Francisco that 
has impressed Kees is probably also part of a nation-wide 
manifestation. There is more art interest also in Texas, in the 
South, and in parts of the Middle West. It is a national phe- 
nomenon, and stems from a complexity of factors. One factor 
is the increase in traveling exhibitions and for this we must 
thank, among others, particularly the Museum of Modern Art 
and the American Federation of Arts. Another factor that 
impresses me is the big increase in the number of art courses 
given by universities aid schools all over the country. This 
has set in moiion all over the country a sort of circulating 
library of good artists. By frequently changing their painting, 
print or sculpture instructors, the schools are keeping a con- 
stant flow of well known artists moving year after year from 
one place to another. As Emily Genauer pointed out recently 
with reference to a breakdown by states of artists represented 
in the Metropolitan exhibition, such a breakdown has become 
meaningless. An artist who this year is listed as a resident of 
Texas, next year may be in Ohio or on the Coast. 

A lot of our very best artists have become, under this de- 
velopment, itinerent art educators who, like the schoolmaster 
in Whittier’s “Snowbound,” is a man who came to dinner, 
stayed a while, and left behind him knowledge and education. 
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Watercolors by 


JOHN W. MCCOY 


January 22 — February 10 


BABCOCK GALLERY 38 E. 57th ST. 


CARMINE DALESIO, Director 


DUBUFFET 


Through February 3 


PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 


41. €. 57 NEW YORK 


WILLIAM SOMMER 


Memorial Exhibition 


Through February 3 





KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES « 32 East 57th St., N. Y. C. 












the Paintings by 






“invoke the praises o 


all art-lovers ...” 
FELIX 
WILDENSTEIN 
¢™= IC” ) 


“on par with Rédon” i x ; z 
FRANK JEWETT interpreting the world’s great music 


MATHER 26 EAST 55th STREET, NEW YORK 


GOUACHES, DRAWINGS AND PASTELS 


ARY STILLMAN 


Jan. 15 - Feb. 3 
BERTHA SCHAEFER GALLERY 32 €. 57 st. 










RECENT WATERCOLORS 


SAM WEINIK 


Jan. 22-Feb.3 HARRY SALPETER GALLERY e 36 W. 56 ST., N. Y. C. Noon to Six 








Who’s News 


The Knight’s Cross, First Class, of the 
Royal Order of St. Olaf has been con- 
ferred on Frederick B. Deknatel, Pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts at Harvard, by King 
Haakon of Norway. The award was made 
in recognition of Deknatel’s preparation 
of the first book in English on the work 
of the Norwegian artist, Edvard Munch, 
and for his help in organizing the first 
Munch show in the U.S. 

Resigning his post as assistant direc- 
tor of the Corcoran Gallery of Art John 
Palmer Leeper, Jr., will assume the di- 
rectorship of the Pasadena Art Institute 
in California. 

Artist-writer Paul Meltsner has been 
made associate editor of The Village 
Crier, a bi-weekly magazine which will 
carry his column, “Canvas-Mirror,” as a 
regular feature. 

Announcement has been made of the 
birth of a son, Donovan, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Fletcher Martin, noted American artist 
and his wife, the former actress Helen 
Donovan. The child, their first, was born 
on Christmas Eve. 

Former Cultural Affairs Advisor to 
the U. S. High Commissioner for Ger- 
many Theodore A. Heinrich has been 
appointed curator of art collections of 
the Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 
San Marino, Calif. A wartime intelli- 
gence officer, he has since been engaged 
in government efforts to recover Nazi- 
looted art. 

The New School has added Antonio 
Frasconi, young Uruguayan painter, and 
Robert Blackburn to its graphic arts 
faculty. Frasconi will direct a workshop 
in woodcuts; Blackburn, a workshop in 
lithography. 

Frederic Taubes will lecture at the 
San Antonio Art League and at the In- 
carnate Word College of San Antonio, 
Texas, to February 1. Concurrently, the 
Witte Museum will hold an exhibition 
of his paintings. 

New president of the National Sculp- 
ture Society is Wheeler Williams, prom- 
inent New York sculptor and former 
member of the New York City Art Com- 
mission. 


Abstract Show at the Modern 


The Modern Museum’s big retrospec- 
tive exhibition of “Abstract Painting 
and Sculpture in America” opens Jan- 
uary 24 and will continue through 
March 25. The show will include work 
by Americans of the 1913 Armory Show 
generation, a few works that date from 
the 1920’s and 1930’s, and a large selec- 
tion of abstract paintings and sculp- 
tures from the past ten years. The 
show will be accompanied by a com- 
prehensive book on the subject by An- 
drew C. Ritchie, the museum’s painting 
and sculpture curator. 

A public symposium on Abstract Art, 
with Ritchie as moderator, is scheduled 
at the museum for the evening of Feb- 
ruary 5. The following artists will par- 
ticipate: Alexander Calder, Stuart Da- 
vis, Willem deKooning, Fritz Glarner, 
Robert Motherwell and George L. K. 
Morris. 

Among the spring exhibitions pre- 
sently scheduled at the museum is a 
one-man show of Modigliani, from April 
11 through June 10. A summer feature, 
extending from July 4 to September 6, 
will be a Matisse one-man show. 
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ALLSTON: Italian Landscape 


Tue Art Dicest 


The News Magazine of Art 





DurRAND: Head of a Roman 
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VEDDER: A Corner of Capri 


Arcadia Revisited in Detroit’s 19th-Century American Show 


THe SPELL oF ITALY — compellingly 
magnetic for American artists over a 
45-year period in the 19th century, and 
again for ex-G.I.’s in the present post- 
war era—is the theme of an important 
historical exhibition just opened at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Arranged by Edgar P. Richardson, di- 
rector of the Detroit museum, and Otto 
Wittmann, Jr., assistant director of the 
Toledo Museum of Art, the exhibition 
will remain in Detroit to February 18 
and will then be on view at Toledo 
from March 4 to 25. 

Entitled “Travelers in Arcadia — 
American Artists in Italy 1830-1875,” 
the exhibition contains 100 paintings, 
prints‘and a few sculptures by 19th- 
century artists. It includes some newly 
discovered paintings and many that 
have not been shown previously to the 
public. As a pendant to the exhibition, 
a small group of paintings by young 
contemporary artists who similarly have 
been travelers in Arcadia has been 
included. These contemporaries are: 
Eugene Berman, Carlyle Brown, Wil- 
liam Congdon, Stephen Greene, Eric 
Isenburger, Mitchell Jamieson, Leonid, 
Loren MaclIver, Edward Melcarth, Ran- 
dall Morgan, Bernard Perlin, Ogden 
Pleissner, Jo Rollo, Walter Stuempfig. 
; The big show contains many paint- 
ings already familiar to American art 
lovers, by such artists as Thomas Cole, 
Asher B. Durand, G. P. A. Healy, 
Thomas Hicks, J. F. Kensett, Frederick 
S. Church, Washington Allston, Albert 
Bierstadt, Jasper Cropsey and John 
Chapman, among others. 

But in addition and of greater ex- 
hibition rarity in this show, are seven 
William Page pictures, some of which 
have never been publicly shown and 
others not seen since the 1893 Chicago 
Fair; Thomas Cole’s Architect’s Dream, 
now cleaned since its 1949 showing in 
Hartford and New York; William E. 
West’s Portrait of Edward John Tre- 
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lawny; Thomas Hick’s portrait of Mar- 
garet Fuller Ossoli, known to modern 
students only through an 1893 repro- 
duction in Century Magazine; and a 
newly discovered painting The Shrine 
by Samuel F. B. Morse. 

For its subject matter and for the 
19th-century artists included, the ex- 
hibition will evoke, in many, memories 
of Hawthorne’s darkly romantic Mar- 
ble Faun, published in England under 
the title Transformation, and more di- 
rectly, the writer’s Italian Notebooks, 
with their mention of many of the art- 
ists. Among the many other contempo- 
rary literary allusions to the period 
and its American colony are those of 
William Cullen Bryant; Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, who particularly ad- 
mired the work of William Page; and 
Washington Irving. 

Described by Richardson and Witt- 
mann as “a somewhat forgotten chap- 
ter in the history of American art” as 
compared with the American artists’ 
experience in other periods in London, 


SAMUEL F. B. Morse: The Shrine 





Munich and Paris, the Italian chapter 
has fallen into oblivion for two rea- 
sons. The painters, in contrast to the 
sculptors of the time, found no well- 
established school to study and to imi- 
tate, with the result that the experience 
did not result in an “Italian style” in 
American art, as there were, at other 
times, a London style, a Diisseldorf 
style, a Paris style and a Munich style. 
A second reason for the period’s being 
forgotten is that the reputation of the 
painters “has been buried beneath the 
ruins of the reputation of the American 
sculptors who were then at work in 
Italy.” The two Greenoughs, Thomas 
Crawford, Harriet Hosmer, Hiram Pow- 
ers, Randolph Rogers and many others 
“built up a vast but insecure edifice 
of fame which fell with a crash, some- 
time toward the close of the 19th cen- 
tury. The dust of the collapse should 
now have blown away, leaving us able 
once more to survey the scene.” 


The American sculptors who went to 
Italy found there, from 1830 onward, an 
established neo-classicism at the height 
of its success with such men as Thor- 
waldson and Gibson as the leaders. The 
Americans, chiefly clay modelers who 
hired stone carvers to cornplete their 
work, borrowed the cold neo-classic 
manner, with its qualities that were 
fatal to their native talents. 

What the American painters found in 
Italy—living chiefly in Rome and Flor- 
ence, rather than in Venice—was some- 
thing that is found in the early Ro- 
man work of Corot and in the work of 
the contemporary Americans included 
in the pendant show: “a mood of 
reverie, a nostaligia for the haunting 
presence of the past, a love of the re- 
pose, and an atmosphere of timeless 
calm of the Campagna and the hills of 
Rome.” 

Hawthorne noted in his journal, the 
day he was leaving Rome: 

[Continued on next page] 
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THOMAS COLE: The Architect’s Dream 


Areadia Revisited, Cont'd. 

“T begin to find that I have a strange 
affection for it, and so did we all—the 
rest of the family in a greater degree 
than myself. It is very singular, the 
sad embrace with which Rome takes 
possession of the soul. Though we in- 
tend to return in a few months, and 
for a longer residence than this has 
been, yet we felt the city pulling at 
our heart strings far more than London 
did, where we shall probably never 
spend much time again. It may be be- 
cause the intellect finds a home there, 
more than in any other spot in the 
world, and wins the heart to stay with 
it, in spite of a great many things 
strewn all about to disgust us.” 

The painters also found in the gal- 
leries of Italy answers to many techni- 
cal problems that had been puzzling 
them. Many found commissions and 
sales from other Americans that they 
could not have had at home. William 
Cullen Bryant noted in his Letters of 
a Traveler (1859) that “they find Rome 





a better place for obtaining orders from 
their own countrymen than any of the 
American cities... . The rich man who, 
at home, is contented with mirrors and 
rosewood, is here initiated into a new 
set of ideas, gets a taste, and orders 
a bust ... and half a dozen pictures.” 

Some time around the third quarter 
of the 19th century the Americans be- 
gan to desert Rome and Florence for 
Paris, Munich and Holland, probably 
because of the vigorous contemporary 
art being practiced in those centers. 
But Americans never wholly gave up 
the spell of Italy and in the last quar- 
ter of the century such men as Du- 
veneck, Whistler, Sargent and, later, 
Arthur Davies and Charles Hawthorne, 
made their pilgrimage to that timeless 
Arcadia. 
Cyrano Visits New Orleans 

Ben Wolf’s paintings of “Cyrano de 
Bergerac and His World,” seen this 
season at the Babcock Galleries in New 
York, will be exhibited at the Isaac 
Delgado Museum in New Orleans. 


GEORGE H. DurriE: Sunday in Olden Times 





Durrie, Currier & Ives 


NINETEENTH - CENTURY New England 
winter is the January feature of a Day- 
ton Art Institute exhibition entitled 
George H. Durrie, Connecticut Painter 
to Currier and Ives and the American 
People. This Connecticut painter (1820- 
1863), with the exception of a few years 
in New Jersey and an occasional trip 
to New York, spent his brief life of 43 
years in his birthplace, New Haven. 
The current show is the second compre- 
hensive exhibition on this specialist in 
New England winter landscape to be 
held since his death, the first having 
been held at the Wadsworth Atheneum 
in Hartford in 1947, 

The late Harry T. Peters was re- 
sponsible for the first revival of inter- 
est in Durrie as one of the major paint- 
ers who worked for Currier and Ives. 
His researches, together with those of 
M. Bartlett Cowdrey of Smith College, 
are the basis of the present exhibition 
of more than 40 paintings. The renew- 
ed collecting of the folio lithographs of 
Currier and Ives explains in part the 
current popularity of Durrie’s snow- 
scapes. The rise of rural regionalism in 
American painting in the 1930’s fur- 
ther stimulated interest in 19th-century 
American genre landscape. 

Durrie turned away from the gran- 
diose romantic panoramas of his older 
contemporaries, Cole and Durand, and 
focused his attention upon the more 
intimate and modest scenes of simple 
farm life. There is no fantastic pastoral- 
ism in Wood for Winter lent by the New 
York Historical Society, or Winter in 
the Country, A Cold Morning lent by 
Mr. and Mrs. P. H. B. Frelinghuysen, 
whose outstanding collection of Durrie 
constitutes the nucleus of the -present 
show. Neither is there any suggestion of 
sordid hardship in farm life. 

Durrie’s period was marked by the 
rapid growth of the city and industrial- 
ism in the East, the opening up of great 
farmlands of the West. Everywhere 
there obtained a broader concept of 
democracy in action and the right of 
every man to share in the material and 
cultural advances. In the city man, 
these snow scenes by Durrie aroused a 
nostalgia for the beauties of winter in 
the country. Wealthy New York col- 
lectors like Stewart purchased his paint- 
ings as they did Whittier’s “Snowbound” 
to satisfy this yen. For the pioneers 
settling in the Middle West and having 
to content themselves temporarily with 
log cabins, the scenes of the rural life 
back East with their white houses and 
green blinds satisfied a similar nostal- 
gia. In most instances Durrie’s visions 
were enjoyed by them through the 
hand-tinted folio lithographs which Cur- 
rier and Ives issued and sold by the 
thousands. More than this, the subjects, 
which gave dignity to labor and reveal- 
ed the beauties of the American scene, 
fulfilled the constant cries for any art 
and literature that could be enjoyed. 

Among the paintings being shown are 
several early autumn scenes such as 
Cider Making in the Country that em- 
ploy the brilliant coloring of the Hud- 
son River School. Selling Corn is a 
piece of genre that suggests connections 
with William Sidney Mount, master of 


[Continued on page 29] 
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Sculptors Guild Show 


For ITs 13th anniversary exhibition, 
the Sculptors Guild this year has ob- 
tained the large Education Hall at the 
American Museum of Natural History 
in New York, in which 114 pieces by 62 
members are on view to February 4, As 
an added attraction ‘the group has set 
up seven working studios alongside the 
exhibition where artists will actually 
be at work to show visitors “how it’s 
done.” Among those who will demon- 
strate will be John Hovannes, Joseph 
Konzal, Jean de Marco, Arline Wingate. 

A quiet kind of a show, the exhibition 
nevertheless demonstrates an astonish- 
ing versatility and technical deftness on 
the part of the American sculptors. It 
also indicates their heavy leaning on 
pictorial values. Some of the pieces— 
such as Saul Baizerman’s truly tragic 
Crucifixion—appear almost as paintings 
rather than sculptures. 

The show ranges in style from pure- 
ly naturalistic examples to a modern 
abstract construction in welded metal 
by Seymour Lipton. 


é 





Dario VITERBO: Tragic Mask 


Among the effective pieces are Charles 
Salerno’s Sad Victory, excellent in its 
formal sculptural qualities; Harold 
Tovish’s terra cotta mask Asia, with its 
formidable overtones; Genevieve Carr 
Hamlin’s oak Marten; Dorothea Green- 
baum’s marble Kneeling Woman; Dario 
Viterbo’s Tragic Mask; Randolph John- 
Ston’s Panic, reminding one of a pas- 
sage from Dante; Animal Form by Rhys 
Caparn; and Dancer by Arline Wingate. 
There are many other equally effective 
pieces in the big show, which is a good 
cross-section type of exhibition with 
Many states represented.—PAUL BIrpD. 
French Sculptors Ask State Aid 

French sculptors, meeting recently in 
Paris as a Congress of the National 
Association of Professional Creative 
Sculptors, requested that the French 
Government set aside two per cent of 
its government building funds to cover 
the cost of sculptural and mural decor- 
ation in all structures built by the state 
or with state aid. The 150 sculptors also 
called for a larger fine arts budget; 
social security for sculptors; and artist- 
representation on the Government's art 
purchasing commission. 
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GorKy: The Unattainable 








GorKY: The Artist and His Mother 


Gorky: Was He Tops or Second Rate? 


THE LATE Arshile Gorky, whose sui- 
cide in 1948 at the age of 43 ended a 
series of personal tragedies, is being 
honored by the Whitney Museum in a 
large memorial show on view to Febru- 
ary 18, The exhibition will later be seen 
at the Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, 
and at the San Francisco Museum of 
Art. A large catalogue of the show in- 
cludes a sympathetic commentary by 
the artist’s friend and former pupil, 
Ethel Schwabacher, and a biography by 
Lloyd Goodrich. 

With its implications of “near-canoni- 
zation,” the Gorky memorial has anger- 
ed one outspoken New York critic, Em- 
ily Genauer of the Herald Tribune, who 
considers the artist “second rate” and 
the whole thing ‘a high pressure pro- 
motion by a small but influential group 
of art impressarios.” Admitting Gorky’s 
gifts as a colorist and skillful composer, 
Miss Genauer at the same time found 
hardly a picture in the big show that is 
not a “blatant parroting of some one 
else’s style,” mainly Picasso and Miro. 

A striking personality whose rangy 
build, strongly modeled head and great 
black mustache made him an outstand- 
ing figure at art gatherings, Gorky was 
born in Armenia in 1904 as Wostanig 
Adoyan. Sometime later he took the 
name Gorky. He came to America with 
his mother when he was 16 and for al- 
most all his life he was financially im- 
poverished. He was a self-taught painter 
who later became a teacher himself, and 
during the depression he was sustained 
by WPA art work. 

Although he had a few exhibitions, 
his work did not readily sell and dur- 
ing his lifetime only two of his pic- 
tures were acquired by museums. An 
abstractionist, and sometimes called a 
non-objective painter, Gorky married 
in 1941 and set up a studio and family 
in Connecticut to begin what promised 
to be the happiest period of his life. In 
1946, however, his studio along with 30 
canvases burned; a month later he un- 
derwent a cancer operation; and in 
July, 1948, his painting arm was tem- 
porarily paralyzed by an automobile ac- 
cident in which he also suffered a 
broken neck. Completely despondent by 


this time, he hanged himself in his barn 
a few weeks later. 

Influenced at various periods by Cé- 
zanne, Picasso, Miré, Léger and many 
others, Gorky was a derivative painter, 
who handled oil paint with great skill. 
Among the 50 paintings in the present 
show—starting with a 1922 portrait of 
his sister and ending with a canvas 
painted just before his death—are nu- 
merous abstractions done in a rigid 
geometrical style influenced by Picasso. 
This style later gave way to a calli- 
graphic, amorphous manner of handling 
form, akin to Mir6, in which the sym- 
bolism is often sexual. 

“His mind,” writes Miss Schwabacher, 
“blazed with a fiery river of ever vary- 
ing images. His quest was to embody 
the soul of the image in form. Into his 
imagery he distilled the experience of 
the poet, a poet-in-paint whose range 
extended from an_ intuitive lyrical 
poetry of nature to a tragic daemonic 
poetry of human emotion. It might be 
said of him he was the Ingres of the 
unconscious. He recovered latent im- 
ages from the unconscious world and 


[Continued on page 30] 
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MARTIN FRIEDMAN: The Quarry. Audubon Artists Gold Medal for Oils 


Audubon Artists Run Gamut of Styles 


SEVERAL HUNDRED oils, watercolors, 
caseins, sculptures and prints make up 
a large 9th annual of the Audubon Art- 
ists, on view to February 4 at the Na- 
tional Academy Galleries in New York. 
So named because their original organ- 
izational meeting was held in the Au- 
dubon Mansion in New York, the artists 
are not bird painters or otherwise re- 
lated to John James Audubon. The pur- 
pose of their national exhibition is “to 
present a truly comprehensive exhibi- 
tion of the best contemporary work in 
all media regardless of school style or 
technique.” 

Of the numerous prizes awarded by 
the group (complete list on p. 22), the 
four gold medals are the most coveted. 
These were awarded this year to Mar- 
tin Friedman for his oil The Quarry; 
to Charles B. Culver for his water- 
color The Great Moth; to Doel Reed 
for a print Elements of the Past; and 
to Henry Rox for his scupture Im- 
prisoned. 

Open to all artists residing in the 
United States, the show is jury-exempt 
for members of the society. Non- 
member entries are chosen by a series 
of artist-juries, each of which is made 
up equally of those who lean to the 
traditional and those who lean to the 
modern, A 50 per cent jury vote as- 
sures an entry of being accepted. 

Scattered through several rooms and 
different floors in the Academy build- 
ing, the show contains all styles of art, 
but much less of the modern than the 
current exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum. However, according to Presi- 
dent Ralph Fabri, every open national 
exhibition always receives, as this one 
did, a far larger percentage of the con- 
servative type submissions. 

Among the more impressive oil paint- 
ings in this year’s annual, in addition 
to the prizewinners, are works by 
George Constant, Edwin Dickinson, 
Revington Arthur, Louis Grebenak, La- 
mar Dodd, and Abraham Harriton. The 
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watercolor section is distinguished by 
entries of John McCoy, Xavier Gon- 
zalez and Andrew Wyeth, among oth- 
ers. A small but good print section 
contains, in addition to the prize- 
winners, interesting work by Chris 
Ritter and Janet Turner. Of the sculp- 
tures, there is considerable merit in the 
large Clown by Jacob Lipkin and works 
by Gwen Lux, Clark Winter and Davis 
Rossi.—Pau. BIirp. 


Texas Art for Rent 


With the announcement that “At last 
you can cover that hole in the wall, the 
tear in your wallpaper, and enjoy hav- 
ing an original-painting all your own,” 
the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts estab- 
lished this month a rental collection of 
works by 30 Texas artists. At the Janu- 
ary 10 opening, Texans met the artists 
and viewed the paintings and sculpture 
available for rental at reasonable rates. 


A Florida Annual 


GROWN Now to a membership of 768 
artists from 38 states, the St. Augustine 
Art Association, Florida—largest in the 
South—this month opened its annual 
national exhibition. The show comprises 
63 paintings selected by a three-man 
Florida jury: Fred Dana Marsh, mural 
painter of Ormond Beach; Harold Hil- 
ton, Jacksonville painter; and Don J. 
Emery, founder and director of the Day- 
tona Beach Art School, and former 
state head of the Federal Art Project. 

With an expectation of topping last 
year’s total cash awards of $775 for 
prizes—some of which are restricted to 
those artists living or wintering in the 
venerable city—the association has al- 
ready announced the national awards. 
The Charles Cedric Wolf prize of $100 
—the top oil prize—went this year to 
Eugene C. Langford for his Fishing 
Village. Honorable mentions in the oil 
category went to Heinrich Pleiffer for 
his Provincetown Harber, and to Tod 
Lindenmuth for his St. Augustine. 

The top watercolor prize of $25, do- 
nated by the Bennett Hotel, was award- 
ed to Eliot O’Hara for his watercolor 
version of St. Augustine. Honorable 
mention in this medium was awarded 
to Lavinia Cook’s Far from War and 
Tumult. Other prizes to local residents 
will be made later in the month, from 
donations by local merchants, 

Praising the exhibition’s quality and 
scope, and the jury system under which 
it is chosen, the St. Augustine Record 
noted that the spirit of ‘its local city 
was well caught in two of the prize- 
winning paintings—the O’Hara and the 
Lindemuth—and yet in completely con- 
trasting styles. 


Wyeths in a Family Show 

The Clan Wyeth, comprising Henri- 
ette, Carolyn, Andrew and in-laws John 
McCoy, 2nd, and Peter Hurd, is exhibit- 
ing in a one-family painting show this 
month at the Delaware Art Center in 
Wilmington. The young group, which 
lives and works at Chadds Ford, Pa., 
near Wilmington, had originally planned 
a 1946 family show with their father, 
the late N. C. Wyeth, but his sudden 
death in 1945 changed their plans. 


E.iot O’Hara: St. Augustine. First Prize Watercolor, St. Augustine Art Assn. 
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Muralist to Start ‘Run’ 


THE FINAL phase of a $25,000 mural 
competition, announced last March by 
the First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Tulsa, Oklahoma, will 
soon be underway as Fred Conway, 
Missouri artist. who won the commis- 
sion, begins work on a 70 by 30-foot 
mural for the bank’s recently com- 
pleted building. The projected mam- 
moth mural, which will take about a 
year to complete, will decorate an un- 
broken wall in the main banking room 
of the 18-story building. 

Handled by Tulsa’s Philbrook Art 
Center, the competition was run on an 
invitational basis. Three artists were 
selected by each of eight museum exec- 
utives from different sections of the 
country. Names of nominees were sub- 
mitted to a selection. committee com- 
prising Perry Rathbone of the St. Louis 
Museum, Robert Carson, New York 
architect, Jerry Bywaters of the Dallas 
Museum, R. Otis McClintock, president 
of the bank, and Victor C. Hurt, presi- 
dent of the art center. Artists selected 





Frep Conway: Detail of Mural for First 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


were invited to submit one or two paint- 
ings of recent vintage for the consider- 
ation of the committee, and were also 
asked to submit written descriptions of 
their conceptions for the proposed bank 
murals, 

Subsequently, the selection commit- 
tee winnowed the museum officials’ list 
down to four candidates—Anton Re- 
fregier, Peter Hurd, Clarence Van 
Duzer and Conway—who were asked 
to submit sketches for the mural. These 
sketches were shown at the Philbrook 
Art Center, where the public was given 
a chance to vote for its favorite. Each 
of the finalists was given $1,500 for his 
sketches at the time of the final judg- 
ing. The vote of both the public and the 
selection committee counted in the 
choice of a winner. 

Conway, 50-year-old head of the art 
department at the University of Wash- 
ington, St. Louis, Mo., took the top 
award of $2,500 in the American sec- 
tion of the Hallmark art award and 
also shared the $3,500 International 
prize with Hallmark’s French top win- 
her. He also placed second for a $1,500 
prize in the Corcoran Biennial last year. 
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on Tulsa Bank 


For his mural subject matter, Con- 
way chose the confusion of the famous 
“run” which opened up the State of 
Oklahoma. It has a “rich mixture of 
meaning, line, mass and color, pushing 
out from the surface,’ with the whole 
painting tied together by “moving and 
varied forms in an ordered and created 
space,” he explained. 

The judges described the Conway 
mural as “atmospheric rather than de- 
scriptive . . . eminently suggestive of 
Oklahoma and alive and zestful.” They 
agreed that their selection may not be 
accepted immediately by some sections 
of the public, but pointed out that while 
it is modern, it is not “modernistic.” 

“It reveals itself only upon second 
glance,” they said, “and it will require 
one to look again and again, justifying 
the enduring reputation which real 
works of art acquire.” 

Juror Carson, the architect and de- 
signer, was enthusiastic about the se- 
lection of the artist and believes Con- 
way’s conception to be congenial with 
the architecture and color in the bank- 
ing room. In it there is “something 
fresh and new, very expressive of the 
country and its exciting history, and 
done with obvious sincerity,” he said. 
“It is impossible to measure the value 
that it will bring to the city of Tulsa, 
the building and the bank.” 


Swope Gallery “Loan Room” 


A new feature at the Swope Art 
Gallery, Terre Haute, Indiana, called 
“The Loan Room,” was opened last 
month to provide a long term exhibition 
by some 30 contemporary artists who 
have agreed to loan their works to the 
gallery for periods extending from six 
months to a year. The idea of the enter- 
prise, according to Allen D. Albert, 
director, is that leading contemporary 
artists would be glad to loan their 
work for study by the gallery’s 20,000 
visitors each season, some of whom 
might be interested in acquiring con- 
temporary paintings. 

Although “sales galleries and agents 
did not generally smile on our project, 
and modernists as a class did not 
acknowledge our invitations,” Albert 
commented in the local Tribune Star, 
“nevertheless, the level of the 30 pic- 
tures is rather higher than that of 
established regional shows, higher even 
than that of the National Academy an- 
nual of certain years.” 

Among those whose works are in- 
cluded are: Russell Cowles, Dines Carl- 
sen, Carl Shull, Palmer Holmes, Louis 
Betts, Wilfred Conrow, Leopold Seyf- 
fert, Louis Bouché, Curry Bohm, Keith 
Shaw, and W. H. Donahue. 

Opened in 1942, the Sheldon Swope 
Art Gallery now has approximately 100 
paintings; seven sculptures, excluding 
a score of plaster casts; and about 15 
bronzes on extended loan from the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. More than 
1,000 items of applied arts, including 
laces and silver are also on display. 


$25,000 Contest for Decorators 

The Chicago Tribune’s Fifth Annual 
Better Rooms Competition, open to all, 
with $25,000 available in awards, closes 
February 19. Contestants may enter in 
any of seven different classifications. 











HoMER St. GAUDENS 


‘Keep the Mind Open’ 


“THE PERIOD during which I was art 
director was not an era of good art, 
but one of experimentation. You can’t 
go in with your mind made up; you’ve 
got to keep it open. Let the babies 
scrap. Don’t be all for Kroll or all for 
Villon.” 

With that advice, expressed to art 
editor Dorothy Kantner of the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph, Homer Saint- 
Gaudens closed his desk last month and 
became the Carnegie Institute’s fine 
arts director emeritus, retiring after 
28 years’ service. A few days after the 
end of the year, Saint-Gaudens and his 
wife set out for Culver, Florida, not 
far from his son’s home, to absorb sun- 
shine and reminisce over, among other 
things, his ever-provocative, often con- 
troversial Carnegie Internationals. 

“Since 1922, the square-shouldered, 
bushy-browed director of fine arts has 
been as characteristically symbolic of 
art in Pittsburgh as the roaring lion 
is of the MGM Studios,” wrote Miss 
Kantner. 

Son of the famed American sculptor, 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Homer was 
born in Roxbury, Mass., graduated from 
Harvard, and tried both the newspaper 
business and the theatrical business be- 
fore settling down in the fine arts. He 
was once editor of The Critic and of 
The Metropolitan Magazine. Later he 
was stage director for Maude Adams in 
several plays and a producer on his 
own. He served as a camouflage expert 
in two world wars and received numer- 
ous decorations. 

When asked by Miss Kantner whom 
he considered the greatest artist of his 
day, Saint-Gaudens answered unhesi- 
tatingly, “Augustus John at his peak 
was the greatest painter of my day.” 
The veteran English painter was First 
Prize winner in the 1924 Carnegie In- 
ternational. 

Saint-Gaudens and his wife will spend 
their summers at Cornish, N. H., where 
the studio-memorial to his father con- 
tains many casts of famous Saint-Gau- 
dens statues. Upon retirement of the 
former director on January 1, Gordon 
Washburn became the new fine arts 
director of the Carnegie Institute. 
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SEvRES PORCELAIN BATHER 


VINCENNES PORCELAIN TUREEN WITH COVER 


‘Loyal New Yorker’ Shares His Hobby 


ONE OF THE world’s most important 
collections of European porcelains and 
pottery, valued at about $500,000, has 
been presented to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum by R. Thornton Wilson of New 
York, who assembled it with that pur- 
pose in mind. The collection is on spe- 
cial exhibition at the museum for ap- 
proximately a month. 

The more than 400 masterpieces from 
the 15th to the early 19th century were 
all purchased in New York City, “an 
interesting commentary on post-war 
conditions in Europe,” according to 
Francis Henry Taylor, director of the 
museum. “Rarely, if ever, before has 
a collection of such high quality been 
purchased entirely within the confines 
of the United States,” he said. “And it 
would be difficult to duplicate the col- 
lection in any European capital.” 

Some of the pieces in the Wilder col- 
lection had already been presented to 
the museum as early as 1936, and the 
present gift of the remaining 250 pieces 
completes the presentation. The collec- 
tion was assembled over a period of 15 
years, after Wilder had previously made 
a close study of the Met’s collection to 
determine which important examples 
were needed to round it out. The Wilder 
pieces are predominently from the 18th 
century, the era that produced the first 
great examples in the West, and they 
represent the greatest factories of eight 
European countries. 


Exceptionally rare are the French 
and German examples, including a set 
of three Sévres vases in Pompadour 
rose color, made between 1757 and 1763 
and presented in 1784 by Louis XVI to 
Prince Henry of Prussia, brother of 
Frederick the Great. Other pieces with 
royal associations are a Vincennes soft 
paste tureen, circa 1752, once in the 
collection of Russia’s Catherine the 
Great; and a Vincennes powder horn 
presented in 1753 to Marie Joséphe, 
daughter of Frederick Augustus of 
Saxony, when she married the French 
dauphin, son of Louis XV. 

The Wilson gift also includes a can- 
dlestick and two fruit dishes which bear 
the arms of Count Briihl, who was di- 
rector of the Meissen factory from 1733 
to 1756. Many elaborate banquet ser- 
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vices were made at this great Saxon 
factory, which was established about 
1710 near Dresden, particularly while 
Count Brith] was director. One of these, 
known as the “Swan” service, was made 
for the director himself and the three 
pieces are from his service. 

A beautifully decorated snuffbox bears 
on its lid a bust portrait of Duke 
Charles I of Brunswick and around its 
sides spirited hunting scenes. It was 
made in about 1760 at the Firstenberg 
porcelain factory, of which the Duke 
was a patron. 

Fifty pieces of French faience are a 
particularly welcome part of the Wil- 
son collection since they supplement 
the collection given in 1917 by J. P. 
Morgan. The new additions demonstrate 
the charm of Marseilles, Sceaux, Nider- 
viller and other faience which is rela- 
tively unpretentious as compared to the 
magnificence of Vincennes and Sévres 
porcelain of the same epoch. 

When first assembling his collection 
Wilder wrote to the museum of his 
plan to make the gift because “as an 
old and very loyal New Yorker, I like 
to think that my hobby will be a source 
of pleasure and interest to my fellow 
townsmen.” 


A Riviera “Biennale” This Year 


A biennial international painting ex- 
hibition will be inaugurated this year 
at Menton, on the Riviera. The city has 
offered prizes totaling 3,000,000 francs, 
or approximately $8,500. The organizing 
committee chose 1951 for the first “Bien- 
nale” so that it would not conflict with 
the Venice Biennale, to be held next 
in 1952. 


The new French show will have as its 
theme “The Sun,” and will comprise 
three sections: foreign section; an in- 
vited French section; and a French sec- 
tion chosen from earlier regional shows. 
Foreign painters residing in France will 
be included in the latter two sections. 
The show will be held in late summer. 


The Mediterranean Union for Modern 
Art, representing artists residing in the 
Mediterranean, Alps and Rhone dis- 
tricts, will hold an exhibition in Menton 
during February and March to select 
paintings for the new Biennale. 





Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES: An exhibition of mas- 
sive sculpture by a diminutive sculp- 
tress, 14 tiny Stations of the Cross for 
a small church (also a woman artist’s 
work), and a large, but for me ques- 
tion-raising exhibition by the Southern 
California chapter of Artists’ Equity 
were the most interesting things to 
happen in this region’s art at the turn 
of the year. ; 

Pegot Waring deserves to be seen in 
the East as well as here. The size and 
weight of her direct-carved sculpture 
may delay this, but certainly not its 
quality. Her exhibition of 18 pieces is 
at Pasadena Art Institute—where John 
Leeper will soon take up directorship. 

No naturalist, she manages to infuse 
animal, bird and human character into 
her carefully chiseled sculptural forms. 
Her mighty, rough-hewn Bull is all 
force; her Poet is all dream, and her 
Christ all compassion. 

Miss Waring sharpens and tempers 
her own tools. She worked for some 
years with Carl Milles at Cranbrook, 
but has completely shed the decorative 
trend of those years for an abstract- 
expressive mode all her own. New York 
should be shown her recent work in 
stone and wood. 

The Stations of the Cross are small 
oils made by Geraldine Birch, Pasadena 
portrait painter, for the Episcopal 
Church of the Ascencion at Sierra Ma- 
dre. These were commissioned almost a 
year ago, took longer in research and 
execution than she had imagined. 

The resulting paintings and her con- 
ception of Christ’s painful journey are 
lovely in design, color and sensitivity. 
They express a gentle grieving, rather 
than heavy tragedy. - 

Your correspondent stuck his neck 
out in the Los Angeles Times when, 
instead of reviewing the local Equity 
show at Pasadena Art Institute (through 
Jan. 21), he questioned the wisdom of 
Equity being an exhibiting organiza- 
tion at all. My view is that Equity’s 
membership requirements, being based 
upon participation in national shows 
or one-man shows in “reputable” deal- 
ers’ galleries, exclude esthetic consid- 
erations. Like Actors’ Equity, Artists’ 
Equity does an important job. But I 
would hate to suffer through an eve- 
ning in which every member of Actors’ 
Equity, local chapter, was given equal 
time on a stage. 

Kenneth Ross, in -the Daily News, 
liked the show, however, and found 
something in it for everyone’s taste. 

Buck Weaver and Don Louis Perce- 
val, two painters devoted to Western 
ways and scenes, exhibited at the Cowie 
Galleries through Jan. 6. Weaver, long 
a disciple of the late Maynard Dixon, 
showed modest, very true pictures of 
the desert. Perceval’s watercolors of the 
High Sierra and Navajo country are 
well made in the English pencil and 
clear wash manner. 

Landau Gallery has opened a show 
by 20 Southern California painters 
called “The Artist Looks at Industry.” 

Frank Perls has a big show by 17 
“avant-garde” American painters— Ba- 
ziotes, Gatch, Graves, Motherwell; Pol- 
lock, Rothko, Still and Tomlin among 
them—that should raise temperatures. 
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Art in Chicago 
By C. J. Bulliet 


Cuicaco: Exhibition Momentum’s 
third annual show in March will wit- 
ness the expansion of a progressive 
group that has been finding a place for 
itself in the Chicago scene. Momentum 
currently is exhibiting through Janu- 
ary at the new Gordon gallery, where 
Artists Equity held sway for the 
months of November and December. 
Some of the Momentum artists also are 
Equity artists, but Momentum is keep- 
ing a local identity, whereas Equity 
now is a chapter of the nation-wide 
movement. 

Some idea of the character of the 
March show can be gathered from view- 
ing the little preliminary exhibition of 
about 30 paintings and drawings at 
Gordon’s. Most spectacular portrait is 
Martha, a barefooted young woman 
seated in a chair, by Robert Kuennen, 
chairman of the Momentum exhibition 
committee for the enlarged show. It is 
the most realistic of the pictures at 
Gordon’s, which trend toward the ex- 
tremes of the abstract. 

At the abstract end of the scale is 
Disemboweled Bull by Aaron Roseman, 
so non-representational as to be free 
from stockyard morbidness. Roseman 
displays another abstraction Artist and 
Model, to which the most finicky moral- 
ist scarcely could object, since both art- 
ist and model are all but lost in a sur- 
realistic whirlwind. 

Leon Golub’s The Poor Lad shows an 
emaciated body, little more than a skel- 
eton, lying in a gloomy, stormy land- 
scape, viewed by faces such as are 
familiar in medieval horror paintings 
or in candid camera shots of starving 
natives in Asiatic wars. Nancy Spero’s 
Others, also a study of grief-stricken 
faces, this time female, is a sort of 
companion picture. 

But all is not gloom in the Chicago 
art scene. This has been a rather un- 
usual winter for ballet in Chicago thea- 
ters, professional and amateur, and the 
picture galleries around town, particu- 
larly Mandel’s, Findlay’s and Marshall 
Field’s, have been making much of bal- 
let paintings by local and American 
artists. 

Now the Art Institute is summing up 
with a show of about 20 ballet water- 
colors and prints from its extensive 
permanent collection. Toulouse-Lautrec 
and Degas, naturally, are abundantly 
represented, along with prints from the 
Orient, highlighted by Moronobu’s ele- 
gant Geisha girls On Parade. A Lau- 
trec that might well inspire a new 
choreographer is the somewhat rare 
colored lithograph Troupe of Mlle. Eg- 
lantine, with the four black-stockinged 
girls kicking from swirling white skirts, 
Eglantine herself, Jane Avril, Cleopatre 
and Gazelle. 

A timely picture, strongly fore- 
Shadowing the most modern of ballet 
Sets in technique, yet belonging to the 
Classic past, is Sadler’s Wells Theater, 
freely sketched by Pugin after Row- 
landson. In contrast, in the old-style 
technique of about the days of Fanny 
Elssler and Marie Taglioni, is George 
Baxter’s Pas de Trois in an imaginary 
landscape, where the earthly ballerinas 
are on friendly terms with kindred girl- 
angels who fly. 
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SHANG COVERED WINE VESSEL 
Metropolitan Museum 


MIDDLE CHOU CEREMONIAL VESSEL 
St. Louis City Art Museum 


When Utensils Were ‘Truly Monumental’ 


THE ACQUISITION for public benefit of 
two great private collections of ancient 
Chinese bronzes has been announced 
simultaneously by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art and the City Art Museum 
of St. Louis. Both collections are re- 
markably rich in examples from the 
great Shang, Chou and Han dynasties, 
ranging from 1788 B.C. to the sixth 
century A. D. In both, items are cov- 
ered with dazzling patinas — greens, 
reds, and browns—which the mineral- 
laden soil of China added during mil- 
leniums of burial. 

The Metropolitan’s gift is from Mrs. 
Otto H. Kahn and her children, Gil- 
bert and Roger Kahn, Mrs. John Barry 
Ryan and Lady Marriott. The 25 pieces 
are on exhibition at the museum. 

The St. Louis acquisition comprises 
16 bronzes given by J. Lionberger Davis, 
St. Louis banker, who has long been an 
art collector and museum benefactor. 
“Rarely in its history has the museum 
received such a munificent benefac- 
tion,” noted Director Perry Rathbone, 
who added that the donation places the 
museum “in the first rank of the Chi- 
nese bronze collections in America.” 
He estimated the value of the 16 pieces 
“conservatively at $50,000.” 


SHANG Foop VESSEL, Metropolitan 





Of the mysteriously decorated ves- 
sels from these ancient eras of China, 
Associate Curator Ashwin Lippe writes 
in the Met’s December Bulletin: 

“However little we know about them, 
the early Chinese bronzes appeal to us 
directly and immediately as truly mon- 
umental works of art. So monumental, 
indeed, that all later vessels and uten- 
sils look petty and playful next to them, 
even though they sometimes express 
more clearly the virtues of their ma- 
terials, serve more efficiently their func- 
tions and purposes.” 

Their purposes were probably ritual- 
istic in an agrarian society which 
venerated ancestors, fertility of the soil 
and the race, and desired protection 
against the dangerous spirits of nature. 
Only the nobles, however, had ancestors, 
and only they had the prestige and 
wealth to use bronze vessels. 

Perhaps most outstanding in the Kahn 
group at the Metropolitan Museum is a 
frequently reproduced wine jar, or yu, 
which was found in Honan and brought 
to this country by J. Triibner. It is one 
of only three other yu of the same 
type that are known. The inscription 
shows a family emblem, a human figure 
in profile with large head or head- 
dress, and an ancestor’s name. 

Outstanding among the St. Louis 
pieces are a notable bronze kuei from 
the Middle Chou Dynasty; a tall slen- 
der ku of the Shang period, and a three- 
legged early Chou bronze li. 


Chicago Independents Gather Momentum 


Exhibition Momentum, a Chicago or- 
ganization of young, independent artists, 
will sponsor its third annual compre- 
hensive juried art exhibition from 
March 10 to April 7. Previously a Chi- 
cago and vicinity show, the exhibition 
this year has been expanded to include 
work from the entire state of Illinois 
as well as from six bordering states— 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Indiana and Michigan. 

Max Weber and two other interna- 
tionally recognized artists will serve 
as a jury for this competitive event. 
Complete entry information appears on 
page 28 of this issue. 
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GEORGE BIDDLE: Nuremberg Trials, 1944. N. Y. Public Library 


A Complete Biddle Litho Collection 


THE N. Y. PusBiic Lisprary Print De- 
partment is the pleased possessor of a 
complete collection of George Biddle’s 
lithographs, presented by the artist, and 
now shown with a few pen drawings. 

Dating from 1914 to the present, the 
group includes examples of just about 
every style and subject Biddle has 
handled. There are nudes drawn in out- 
line, standing or crouching in naturally 
ungainly poses, with modeling subtly 
imparted in a few light lines. There are 
stippled nudes, and there are nudes 
en masse, as in the humorous 23 Little 
Women, in which 23 assorted “babes” 
and harridans gossip, swim, doze, exer- 
cise, or put on their mocassins. 

There are heavily shaded, dramatical- 
ly lit studies of coffee huskers, poor 
whites, wood choppers, victims of op- 
pression, and highly expressive illustra- 


RALPH DELLA VOLPE: Girl with Bird 
Wichita Print Show Purchase Award 





tions for Alexander Blok’s 
Twelve.” 

There are the forceful studies of ani- 
mals on the farm or dead of starvation 
on the sand-swept Dust Bowl plains. 

Perhaps best of all are the superb 
portraits in tense outline, or strongly 
modeled, among which the reviewer was 
especially struck by studies of Emil 
Ganso, Lt. Gen. Mark Clark, and 
Frankie Loper, the ex-slave of Jeffer- 
son Davis, and by a montage of masks 
of the magnetic, severely intellectual 
Baroness Else von Freytag-Loringhoven. 
(N. Y. Public Library, to Feb. 15.) 

—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 
French Prints at Carnegie 

Prints by five contemporary French 
masters will be shown at Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, until February 18. 
Rouault prints comprise half of the show. 


“The 


WILLIAM H. BERKELEY: Self-Portrait 
Wichita Print Show Purchase Award 


Wichita Print Show 


MorE THAN 400 entries from 34 states 
were sent this year to the Wichita Art 
Association’s 20th National Graphic Arts 
Exhibition, Of this number 124 prints 
in all media were accepted by jurors 
Doel Reed of Stillwater, Okla.; Robert 
Kiskadden of the Wichita University art 
department; and Robert T. Aitchison, 
secretary and treasurer of the art as- 
sociation. 

Established by the late C. A. Seward, 
a Wichita artist and former president 
of the association, the annual has now 
grown to one of the important print 
surveys of the year. 

Purchase awards this year were made 
to seven printmakers whose work will 
be added to the association’s perma- 
nent collection. These prints are: Self- 
Portrait, an engraving by William H. 
Berkley; Mission at Trampas, an aqua- 
tint by Charles M. Capps; Pastoria, a 
mezzotint by Robert von Neumann; 
Sprouts, a color block by Luigi Rist; 
Carpenter, a lithograph by Elmer 
Schooley; White Pelican, a lithograph 
by Janet Turner and Girl with Bird, an 
aquatint etching by Ralph Della Volpe. 
Charles M. Capps, of Wichita, is the 
only Kansas printmaker included among 
the winners. 


Rembrandt’s First Canadian Solo 

A feature of Canada’s first Rem- 
brant show, at the Toronto Art Gal- 
lery until March 4, is the Morgan Li- 
brary’s “Hundred Gilder Print.” The 
etching, correctly called Christ Healing 
the Sick, has been known as the “Hun- 
dred Gilder Print” since the early 1700’s 
when it apparently brought that price 
at auction, One hundred gilders is about 
$25 at current rates of exchange, and 
the Morgan Library’s etching, consider- 
ed the best impression on this side of 
the Atlantic, is insured for $50,000. The 
whole exhibition of 14 paintings and 
some 30 drawings and prints is valued 
at about $2,000,000. 


Met Acquires Contemporary Prints 

The Metropolitan Museum announces 
the acquisition of nine etchings and 
woodcuts by Isac Friedlander for its 
permanent print collection. The gift of 
Bernhard Benson, the prints include a 
number of prizewinners, among them 
Battle of the Warsaw Ghetto (purchase 
prize, Northwestern Museum); My Peo- 
ple and Spiritual (Philadelphia Print 
Club awards); Derelict (Audubon Art- 
ists Prize); and Anno Domini (winner 
at the 1950 Syracuse’ State Fair). Four 
of the prints, including a self-portrait, 
are in the collection of the Library of 
Congress. 


Swedish Contemporary Prints Travel 


A traveling exhibition of some 130 
works by about 30 contemporary Swed- 
ish etchers, lithographers and drypoint 
artists, arranged by the Swedish In- 
stitute in Stockholm, is on view at the 
Worcester Art Museum to January 17. 

Sponsored jointly by the Swedish Em- 
bassy in Washington and the American- 
Swedish News Exchange in New York, 
the show previously had been displayed 
from coast to coast in Canada under 
the auspices of the National Gallery of 
Canada. During February it will be 
shown at the Berkshire Museum, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 
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WILLIAM SOMMER: Nude. Kraushaar 


Mastery in Line 


A MEMORIAL EXHIBITION of the paint- 
ings of William Sommer pays tribute 
to a gifted artist scarcely known to 
the public during his lifetime. To rescue 
the old man from destitution in his late 
years, the Akron Institute, appointed 
by the Probate Court, acted as cus- 
todian of his work, buying two oils for 
its permanent collection and disposing 
advantageously of a number. Later, the 
remaining body of his work was trans- 
ferred to the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
which recently held a large Sommer 
memorial show. (See Dicest, Nov. 1.) 

There are so many enchantments in 
this showing that it seems incredible 
that they were so long ignored by the 
art world. Sommer was trained as a 
commercial lithographer and practiced 
this craft for a long period. It is con- 
sequently amazing to note the freedom 
and facility of his line, often powerful, 
often delicate, but never erring in its 
purpose. An early Impressionistic phase 
in his work was supplanted by the in- 
fluence of Cézanne, whose solution of 
problems of design and form was thor- 
oughly understood by Sommer. It was 
an influence but not imitation, the art- 
ist adapting the example of the Old 
Master of Aix to his own gifts. 

Many other influences are apparent 
—that of music in the vibrating rhythms 
of melodious phrasing; that of poetry 
in the play of imagination; that of 
philosophy in the probing beneath the 
surface of the objective world for its 
inner significance. This search for the 
essential quality of subject is marked 
in Sommer’s portraiture, in which he 
obtained not only a vivid likeness, but 
an aura of personality. These portraits 
shown here are not faithful representa- 
tions, but striking characterizations. 

Some of the watercolors—The Spin- 
ach Tree, Pa’s Brainstorm, and Barns 
—remind one of Burchfield’s gift of in- 
stilling an ordinary scene with a mys- 
tical quality, giving foliage, vegetation, 
and old buildings an intrinsic life of 
their own. Many of the later paintings 
were abstractions such as Tree Forms 
or designs in which realism and ab- 
Straction were harmoniously combined. 

Examples of the artist’s ability to 
find inspiration in homely subjects are 

[Continued on page 30] 
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Year 1913 - 


THE YEAR before the outbreak of the 
first great war—a year of enormous 
ferment in all the arts, a year in which 
Stravinsky startled the Paris public 
with “Rites of Spring,” and artists 
shocked the New York public with the 
Armory Show, Proust completed “Du 
coté de chez Swann,’ Thomas Mann 
wrote “Death in Venice” and the first 
Kafka book was published, a year after 
Freud brought out “Totem and Taboo,” 
and one in which Dostoyevsky was be- 
ing read and imitated—is the year Sid- 
ney Janis has singled out as a moment 
of departure for a show titled “1913— 
Climax in 20th-Century Art.” 

Significant because it points up the 
simultaneity of artistic inspiration in 
various parts of the world—France and 
Germany, Holland, Italy, Russia, and 
the U. S. A.—the show includes 30 items, 


‘ originals, replicas and photographs of 


paintings, sculptures and constructions. 
With one or two exceptions, exhibits 
carry the date of the “climactic” year. 

Perhaps Janis’ penchant for contro- 
versy helped in the seemingly arbitrary 
choice of 1913 as the century’s year of 
climax. But as presented here—with the 
evidence sometimes weighted—that year 
makes a strong bid for prominence, be- 
ing a year of promise and fulfillment, 
of prodigious activity and even more 
prodigious complexity. 

Isms abound in the show. For French 
cubism in its synthetic form, there is a 
classic Braque papier collé, a Picasso 
still-life (oil and collage). Gris is espe- 
cially handsome in a complexly pat- 
terned still-life, and Léger is singularly 
vital in L’Escalier—a composition of 
cylindrically articulated robots in bold 
primaries. 

Duchamp here shows a revolution- 
ary concern with objects involving 
movement and chance, objects which 
later influenced the course of dada, as 
did Arp’s cut-out in wood (from Ger- 
many). Delaunay’s circular, cosmic 
color wheel speaks for Orphism, while 
the related Synchromism is seen in 
paintings by Morgan Russell and Mac- 
Donald-Wright, the first Americans to 
evolve an abstract idiom. 

Unaffiliated, but working at the time 
in France, Archipenko, Brancusi, Cha- 
gall, Derain, La Fresnaye and Matisse 

[Continued on page 30] 


Picasso: Still-Life with Guitar. Janis 








RuBENS: Portrait of a Negro 
Van Diemen-Lilienfeld 


Mastery in Paint 


To COMMEMORATE the Philadelphia 
Museum’s Diamond Jubilee, Dr. Lilien- 
feld has assembled—partly from stock 
and partly from anonymous private 
collections—an exceptional show. 

Among the old, old masters, there 
is Gerard David’s The Rest on the 
Flight to Egypt, painted with charming 
crispness in immaculately cool color 
and with devout attention to drapery 
and foliage. Equaling this work in clean- 
ness of color are a Cranach of the 
Holy Family, a gravely chaste Peru- 
gino Virgin and Child, and a superb 
Correggio Madonna and Child with the 
Infant John, formerly in the Imperial 
Austrian Collection. In this latter work 
the three figures are simply and grace- 
fully arranged. A quality of great ten- 
derness marks the expression and re- 
laxed posture of the Madonna. Color, 
an iridescent peacock green and softly 
glowing red, glorious in themselves, be- 
comes part of structure. 

The case for religious art rests upon 
such works as this and the two El 
Grecos, a pensive apocalyptic St. Cath- 
erine and a tragic St. Veronica. Neither 
painting is unusually large. Both achieve 
true monumentality. In the St. Cath- 
erine, elongation and the handling of 
the robe illustrate El Greco’s remark- 
ably “modern,” abstracting approach. 
The St. Veronica affords superb exam- 
ples of those ice blues, intense pinks 
and waxen whites which El Greco in- 
vented for himself. In the foreground 
the face of Christ gazes from eyes of 
supernal lucidity, adding to the hyp- 
notic force of this painting. 

The Christian theme, traditionally 
apprehended, is illustrated in modern 
painting by one somberly massive exam- 
ple, a Rouault Calvary. 

Secular works include Guardi’s rad- 
iant View of St. Giorgio, formerly in 
the Kann collection; glistening pastorals 
by the Ruysdaels; a crisp and seem- 
ingly freshly washed 1910 Vhaminck, 
The River, in which reflections and re- 
fractions are integrated into the total 
design. Other offerings include a trifle 
by Renoir, a Derain, a Drouais by 
Drouais, and a spacious Feininger of 
boats in an incisive black shorthand 

[Continued on page 30] 
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TCHELITCHEW: Head. Durlacher 


From the Inside Out 


PAVEL TCHELITCHEW’S drawings are a 
form of “interior landscape” that seeks 
to express the artist’s idea of the uni- 
versal through the particular. These 
drawings of the human head are de- 
pictions looking out from within, that 
is, the translucency of the form re- 
veals its inner anatomical structure 
with clarity, held in a network of linear 
intricacy and intersecting spirals. 

Whether or not the symbolism of 
these landscapes becomes apparent, 
their physical detail actually suggest- 
ing transcendental qualities of mind 
and spirit, may depend upon the ob- 
server. But the fascination of the draw- 
ings is ineluctable. The spiraling webs 
of line that fashion the heads, often in 
delicate contrasts of color or in bold 
whorls of white, achieve a vibrancy of 
movement that is sensitively held in 
rhythmic balance. A pulsing systole and 
diastole of life is felt throughout. 

Tchelitchew’s impeccable draftsman- 
ship gives distinctive quality to all his 
work. The surety of his touch, his com- 
plete control of line, seem cognate with 
his intention, making purpose and re- 
sult one and the same. (Durlacher, to 
Jan. 27.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Stevens Show in Columbia University Area 


An exhibition of paintings by Edward 
John Stevens, young Jersey artist whose 
work, recently, has been widely col- 
lected by individuals as well as institu- 
tions, will be held at the Prang Educa- 
tional Center through January 26. Lo- 
cated at 1185 Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York, the Center—over a period of 
months—has been presenting the work 
of young artists in answer to a demand 
for a gallery in the Columbia University 
area. Activities of the Center are of- 
fered as a public service by The Ameri- 
can Crayon Company, of which the 
Prang Company is a branch. 

Stevens, who exhibits regularly at 
the Wehye Gallery, will have a solo 
show there starting January 27. 


Large Cooper Union Enrollment 


New York’s free art school, Cooper 
Union, has enrolled students from 24 
states and 10 foreign countries in its 
day classes. Seven times as many ap- 
plied as could be accepted this year. 


The Hammers Begin 


THE LONG-TERM reconstruction and 
modernization of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art—a projected 10-12 million 
dollar program to extend over a decade 
—was initiated this month when the 
New York City Department of Parks 
awarded contracts in the amount of 
$5,436,000 to complete, during the next 
two years, the first stage of the pro- 
gram, Five separate contracts are in- 
volved, of which the main general re- 
construction contract amounts to $3,244,- 
659, awarded to the New York firm 
Cauldwell-Wingate Company. Work will 
begin shortly after the first of February. 

First stage in the program will in- 
volve a complete renovation, top to bot- 
tom, of the original west building of the 
vast structure; lowering of ceilings to 
more serviceable heights; a complete 
renovation of utilities, including re- 
placement of direct by alternating cur- 
rent, and installation of a special venti- 
lation system to assure scientifically 
clean air. The present Roman Court 
will be altered to provide kitchen and 
cafeteria space and eventually the en- 
tire classical collection will be placed 
on the second floor, to release the first 
floor for special temporary show space. 

In later stages the museum will have 
a ground floor Fifth Avenue entrance at 
street level and escalators from that 
floor to the Main Hall. 

Purpose of the huge reconstruction 
is to bring the Met’s now-old physical 
plant up to meeting modern museum 
needs. The convenience of the visitor 
with only a limited time at his dis- 
posal is a major objective of the overall 
plan, according to the museum. “It is 
the intention to spare no pains in order 
to reduce ‘gallery fatigue’ by provid- 
ing those modern comforts which, 
though they may not as yet have pene- 
trated the sanctity of the art museum, 
have become a commonplace in every 
other type of public building.” 


One Firm and Many Styles in Architecture 


Work of the New York architectural 
firm of McKim, Mead and White, from 
1879 to the present, is the subject of 
a current exhibition at the New York 
Historical 
remains on view until April 8, com- 
prises 100 photographs and drawings 
presenting a pictorial record of the 
firm’s achievements and reflecting the 
changing tastes of several generations. 

Magnificent homes planned for the 
wealthy and socially prominent and 
civic buildings which, during the past 
75 years have become landmarks, are 
illustrated. Among the famous build- 
ings depicted are the old Madison 
Square Garden, Pennsylvania Station, 
the Harvard and Metropolitan Clubs, 
and the Columbia University Buildings. 


Culture Comes to Long Island Suburbia 


Because mounting travel congestion 
has made New York City increasingly 
inaccessible to suburbanites, residents 
of Long Island’s Five Towns, communi- 
ties centering around Lawrence, re- 
cently joined together to form the Five 
Towns Music and Art Foundation. The 
Foundation, a non-profit organization, 
aims to bring the arts to the Five 
Towns area by presenting a program of 
events at the lowest prices possible. 





Society. The show, which . 





Lucia. Buchholz 


Divine Laughter 


PAUL KLEE’S OEUVRE, like the legen- 
dary loaf of bread which had no end,. 
is an inexhaustible source of inspira- 
tion and delight. Tapping the Klee Es- 
tate in Bern, Switzerland, the current 
Klee show brings to New York 60 un- 
known drawings ranging from 1908 to 
1940, with at least one example for 
each year. A most perceptive artist, a 
captivating wit, and clever manipulator 
of line, Klee is seen here in his linear 
element. 

Freud, in his treatise on “Wit and its 
Relation to the Unconscious,” explains 
how a “compressing” or “an economic 
tendency” controls all processes of wit. 
In this show, incisive comments are 
made with an economy bordering on 
the pathological. A dot is the equivalent 
of a sentence; a dash is a chapter; a 
curlicue is a volume. Even the hand- 
written titles for the pictures—written 
in cramped scribbles in the margins— 
suggest reticence on the part of the 
artist. Was he trying to conceal him- 
self along with his meaning? 

Fashioned for close scrutiny, Klee’s 
microscopic drawings are engulfed by 
vast white spaces. Patches of feverish 
calligraphy are strewn across the pa- 
pers. Line is never quite assertive. The 
pen backtracks hesitantly, then pro- 
ceeds more resolutely as if to confirm 
a suggestion. But the cunning and 
artistry come through, and so does a 
divine laughter over the foibles and 
pretensions of mortals. There is, for 
instance, a fantastic array of fountains 
splashing into sub-fountains laconically 
titled Wasserkiinste (Fountains), a con- 
vivial host of “Grosser” und Kleine Folk 
(Big and Little People). There is a 
porcupinish court fool who utters Drei 
sanfte Narrenworte (Three Mild Jest- 
er’s Words). There are the impossible 
involvements of a Lady with Silk Scarf, 
and the lachrymose features of Lucia. 
And there are scores of other pleasures 
which add up to a Klee show—which is 
to say, a good show. (Buchholz, to Feb. 
3.)—BELLE KRASNE. 


PauL KLEE: 
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Theme: The Nude 


“Five CENTURIES OF NuDES” might ap- 
pear to be a tall order for an exhibi- 
tion of drawings, but it comes off ad- 


mirably. Since chronology and national | 


provenance have been made secondary 
to effective display, one may be per- 
mitted to choose examples at random. 
Giovanni di Bologna’s Hercules and 
Antaeus displays the sculptor’s com- 
mand of muscular forms in the violent 
struggle of the two figures. The same 
subject developed by Cambiaso relies 
on a rippling movement of contours for 
its suggestion of action. 

Piazzetta’s nude in sanguine reflects 
the influence of the Carracci in its 
handling of light and shade, while dis- 
playing the artist’s consummate skill 
in draftsmanship. Annibale Carracci, 
himself, is represented by a standing 
male figure, which possesses a powerful 
bodily tension not often found in his 
eclectic paintings. Correggio’s nude in 
sanguine exudes that sense of palpitat- 
ing, sensuous beauty, characteristic of 
all his work. Of another period and 
country, Boucher’s two-figure drawing 
in chalk shows his unfailing invention 
in giving animation to a conventional 
arabesque of langorous limbs and se- 
ductive gestures. 

A Frenchman Delvaux contributes the 
largest paper of the showing, The Judg- 
ment of Paris. The handsome youth is 
‘made the kingpin of the design, the 
goddesses appearing rather languid and 
bored, yet the figures are held into an 
impressive composition. A rarity is 
Kokoschka’s nude, stark and forbidding. 

Of the contemporary moment is the 
superbly modeled figure by the sculp- 
tor Alfeo Faggi, carried out in colored 
chalks that give the flesh tones a trans- 
lucent beauty. Milton Avery’s figure 
displays a realistic veracity that his 
paintings eschew. Peter Lipman-Wulf’s 
Seventh Veil shows a figure with up- 
raised arm emerging from vaporous 
veils of color. Many other characteristic 
works by “important” artists are in- 
cluded in this showing that has both 
quality and quantity. (Delius, to Jan. 
27.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


ANDREA DEL Sarto: Figure. Delius 
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Poussin: The Golden Calf. Wildenstein 


Magic and Modernity in Old Master Drawings 


ANY SHOW of drawings and water- 
colors that is as crowded to capacity 
as the current exhibition at Wilden- 
stein’s is bound to be full of major and 
minor marvels. Titled “Magic of Draw- 


ing,” this show numbers 170 items dat- 


ing from the 16th to the beginning of 
the 20th century and ranging from a 
pair of sketches attributed to El Greco 
—two of an existing four Greco draw- 
ings—to a series of documentary draw- 
ings by the 18th-century prototype of 
today’s society photographers, C. N. 
Cochin, who made a visual record of 
the proceedings at the wedding of Louis 
XVI and Marie Antoinette. 

Really a free-for-all, the show is ar- 
ranged in somewhat random order. But 
the pickings are exceptionally good, and 
the casual nature of the drawings, the 
spontaneity and freshness come across 
all the better for the non-chronological, 
non-logical sequence. 


French art predominates. Items of 
very special interest are a sketch for 
the Frick’s Fragonard and a Seuratish 
Self-Portrait by Charles Angrand, an 
Impressionist little known in this coun- 
try. Many other drawings are of in- 
terest because they are not typical—as 
drawings, more than paintings, can be. 
Boucher, for instance, comes up with a 
bevy of chubby putti and curvacious 
demi-goddesses, but puts such pleas- 
antries aside in a vigorously rendered 
if stylized bit of chinoiserie titled The 
Chinese Game. A stormy Monet draw- 
ing of Sea Cliffs in litho pencil might 
have been signed by Courbet. 

Modernity begins early here. The 
16th-century Genoese artist Cambiaso 
is tailor-made to today’s taste—a vital 
simplicity being the measure of his fig- 
ures, urgently described in terms of few 
and bold lines and blocky shadows. Mod- 
erns will also like the blunt Chardin 
Rabbit; the sketchy calligraphy—draw- 
ing shorthand—of Lebrun’s Allegory; 
the stark, factual Man Reading and 
Writing by an anonymous French 16th- 


century artist (a contrast to the lush, 
mannered decorations of the contempo- 
raneous School of Fontainbleau). But 
far and away the biggest thrill in this 
department is Poussin’s architectonic 
Golden Calf which really explains what 
Cézanne meant when he said that he 
was “doing Poussin over entirely. from 
nature.” 

Besides the items mentioned, I would 
single out, among the moderns, the Dau- 
miers, a heroic scene by Degas (as a 
curiosity), and Cézanne’s -translucent 
Flowers in a Pot. Among the Classicists, 
there is a drawing for David’s Death of 
Marat, and some precise portraits by 
Ingres who paradoxically seems to lose 
his chill when he loses his color, As 
for the older masters, an elegant 
Francois Clouet Man with a Beard, a 
Ghirlandaio, a Baldovinetti, an intimate 
Jan van Goyen, a textural Terborch, a 
Velazquez, and a Murillo seem, for one 
reason or another, to command special 
attention. A good show, it makes a real 
problem out of the game of favorites. 
(Wildenstein, to Feb. 10.) 

—BELLE KRASNE. 


Master Drawings in Oberlin College Show 


French and Italian 18th-century mas- 
ter drawings are being displayed in the 
Allen Art Museum at Oberlin College, 
Ohio, during the month of January. 
The drawings, loaned from both private 
and public collections, include examples 
by Boucher, Canaletto, Fragonard, 
Guardi, Piazzetta, Piranesi, Tiepolo and 
Watteau. 

The exhibition, “chosen primarily for 
quality, but also for variety of subject 
matter,” includes a portrait of Ben- 
jamin Franklin by Fragonard, probably 
done while Franklin was in Paris as 
American ambassador. In addition to 
the 22 drawings, paintings by Chardin, 
Pater, Longhi, and Guardi are on view 

The exhibition was opened with a 
lecture by Dr. Jakob Rosenberg titled 
“The Problem of Quality in Old Master 
Drawings.” 
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John Marin 


In his 80th year, Marin continues to 
paint movement, landscapes and sea- 
scapes in oil and watercolor, which 
reveal ever greater yoking of the paint- 
er’s means to his vision. 

Little need be said about the water- 
colors—by now everyone must be fa- 
miliar with Marin’s watercolors. 

Recently he has concentrated on oils, 
among which the reviewer was espe- 
cially impressed with the seascapes. 
These are in light greens, blues and 
umbers, for the most part, and differ 
from each other as the aspects of the 
ocean differ. The surface of the ocean, 
determined by the motion of waves 
and the action of light, determines the 
application of paint—smooth undulent 
ripples, a long surge, a savagery of 
small waves chopping at each other 
from all directions—and these patterns 
of movement also determine Marin’s 
use of line, a nervously incisive line 
that darts or slowly coils through the 
colliding areas of color. Or perhaps the 
painter creates the ocean, his ocean. 

Sixty years or so of experiencing the 
impact of nature from outside seems to 
produce work interestingly similar to 
that of certain younger abstract ex- 
pressionists whose attention is inwardly 
directed. (Downtown, to Jan. 27.)—J. F. 


National Arts Club Annual 


The National Arts Club is holding in 
its galleries its 53rd annual exhibition 
of painting and sculpture. While only a 
few items here can be accurately labeled 
“modern,” there are many contempo- 
rary works that possess freshness of 
conception and sound handling. To. a 
small minority, and a sad one, can the 
censure incompetent be applied. 

Landscapes and coastal scenes pre- 
dominate, yet figure pieces and por- 
traits hold an important place. One of 
the most arresting of these figure pieces 
is Leon Kroll’s Reflections, a nude 
standing before a pier glass, which re- 
peats the resilient grace of her form, 
redoubling its sensuous charm. Young 
Girl by Paul Mommer is a poignant 
summing up of adolescence. Miss Amy 
Cross by Alphaeus Cole is distinguished 
portraiture. The Nightwatchman by 
Frank Mason (honorable mention for 
artists under 35) has both good design 
and characterization. Albert Ruben’s 
Portrait of Enid, set against a dark 
background, possesses a vivid intensity 
of life. The ne plus ultra of modeling 
and brushing in Dana Pond’s The Happy 
Artist hardly compensates for the fat- 
uous expression of the joyful painter. 

Jon Corbino’s Circus Mirror (medal 
of honor) is alive with movement and 
color, its gaily costumed figures en- 
meshed in a vibrant web of rhythms. 

John Trimble’s ‘poetic The Pemige- 
wasset, Henry Gasser’s stark contrasts 
of form and color in Hogan’s Road, 
Henry Bankhoff’s towering structure 
rivaling the cliffs near it in Cranberry 
Colliery, are some of the especially ap- 
pealing landscapes. Squeakes Cove by 
Lamar Dodd, with its striated masses of 
rocks hemming in a tumultuous welter 
of water and dashing spray, is outstand- 
ing. Shaker Barn ($50 prize) by Carol 
Kinzer is notable. Other excellent land- 
scapes are by Diana L. Kraut, Alex- 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


ander Farnham, Hobart Nichols, Mar- 
gery Stocking Hart, Walter Farndon, 
Roy Brown, Francis Van Deveer Kugh- 
ler, Julius Allen and Jessie H. Seabury. 

The flower canvases—in their imag- 
inative arrangements, beauty of tex- 
tures and apposite wealth of color— 
are an important feature. Sarah E. 
Hanley, Emily D. B. Hoysradt, Mayo 
Nickerson, Charles Cockfair, Ann Kocis, 
and Keith Shaw Williams are distinc- 
tive contributors to this genre of work. 
Two still-lifes should be cited: Jack 
Brock’s The Idol and Eric Isenburger’s 
Musical Instruments. J. B. O. Nord- 
feldt’s abstraction Movement in Water, 
fish in colorful planes, is impressive. 

The sculpture group is small yet con- 
tains some notable pieces by Cecil 
Howard, Elisabeth Gordon, Brenda Put- 
nam, Margaret Sussman, and Harold 
Williams. (National Arts Club, to Jan. 
31.)—M. B. 


Theodoros Stamos 


Despite youth, Stamos has established 
himself as one key figure among New 
York’s avant garde painters. And now 
one hears that his work will be shown 
in Japan. 

In his seventh one man show, he 
isolates atmospheric qualities observ- 
able in earlier work. Formerly he 
placed obscure forms suggestive of cres- 
cent moons, shadowy apparitions and 
flowers from “Death’s Other Kingdom,” 
among wastes of chalky shimmering 
color. Now he seems to rely less upon 
evocative forms and more upon the 
reverie-inducing possibilities of color 
alone, in amorphous drifts, although 
seemingly identifiable forms are some- 
times present—for example, a great 
elongated face blurred as if seen 
through frosted glass. 

Generally, strategically placed color 
is everything—floating patches of hazy 
mildewed color. The effect recalls faded 
Chinese landscape paintings. One feels 
sure Chinese artists would appreciate 
The Emperor Plows the Fields, a re- 
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markable arrangement of a few black 
lines rhythmically swinging through 
early morning mist. Japanese should 
like it too. (Parsons, to Jan. 27.)—J. F. 


William Pachner 


If William Pachner’s record of awards 
and honors in the short space of two 
years appears astonishing, the current 
exhibition of his paintings and draw- 
ings explains this unusual recognition. 
For he is an accomplished painter, co- 
ordinating his bold brushing with solid 
design. In the clear definition of forms 
on his canvases, in their sense of vol- 
ume and mass there is no detraction 
from an even texture of design. In his 
painting there is none of the “flinging 
of a pot of paint at a canvas” so preva- 
lent in much of contemporary work. 

Pachner is interested in humanity. 
He strikes many chords of human rela- 
tionship, some poignant, some mystical. 
In Communion, the thrust of the py- 
ramidal mass of man and boy at one 
side of the canvas, cut by an intervening 
triangle of blue sky and balanced at 
the other side by the solid form of a 
youth, the simplicity and decisiveness of 
the arrangement makes first impres- 
sign. Then later viewing brings aware- 
ness of the atmosphere of emotional 
response between the figures. 

In the versions of Reunion and in 
Return, the mystical element prevails, 
as though such joyful consummation 
were the artist’s hopeful vision. 

The drawings merit a showing by 
themselves, all displaying brilliant 
craftsmanship, whether in summing up 
of form with authoritative line or build- 
ing it up with carefully disposed play 
of light and dark masses. (Ganso, to 
Jan. 31.)—M.B. 


Ary Stillman 


Charcoal drawings—some, of prism- 
flat surfaces described in delicate white 
lines against many greys, and others 
of sinuous biomorphic shapes—are 
among the items in a show of work 
done by Ary Stillman during the past 
year. Here too are gouaches, such as 
Vistas, nonobjective arrangements of 
space resembling flattened Pereira con- 
structions, or Sarabande and Ritual, in 
which continuous line weaves through 
areas of pastel color to suggest a de- 
faced frieze of archaic figures. And 
there are oils of free floating, frag- 
mentary shapes, indistinct figures mov- 
ing in ancient dance patterns, or totems 
emerging from rock as in the quietly 
sumptuous Metamorphosis. 

Stillman’s is an intuitive, highly mu- 
sical art, the product of faithful intro- 
version, having affinity at times with 
that of Klee or Kandinsky, at other 
times, and less directly, with that of 
Moore. (B. Schaefer, to Feb. 3,)—J. F. 


Corrado di Marca-Relli 


The new and completely abstract 
paintings of Corrado di Marca-Relli, a 
New Yorker who has studied and tra- 
veled widely, differ radically from his 
earlier work. 

Formerly sparse details of a whimsic- 
ally Chiricoid world were minutely out- 
lined among those vast plazas fre- 
quented by metaphysical painters. To- 
day there is still silence and spacious- 
ness, but recognizable objects and per- 
spectives have gone. Here is a flat 
realm of unfocused color sensations. 
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Long, sinuous black lines swing, stab 
or undulate among overlapping planes 
of violent, poster-bright color, or as in 
Azor drift like straws on water across 
an expanse of deep greens. Blurred 
patches of contrasting color create il- 
lusions of shallow depths. 

An art of connotation, perhaps akin 
to that of Gorky and Mir6, a frugal 
deKooning, a non-figurative Marin, it 
suggests nonconscious worlds, spatial 
drift. (New Gallery, to Jan. 27.)—J.F. 


Albert Freedberg 


An almost mystic feeling for growth 
and life pervades the work of Albert 
Freedberg. Paintings, prints and draw- 
ings, done from 1940 to 1950, may be 
characterized sometimes as abstract, 
occasionally as realistic, often as ex- 
pressionist, but all share an approach 
akin to Ryder’s, expressing a personal 
conception of the particular moment. 

In the paintings, Freedberg sensi- 
tively explores all the nuances of a 
few closely related hues. The glowing 
red background of Rocks, Trees, Even- 
ing reflects and is reflected in the cooler 
yellow-browns of the foreground rocks. 
The small, triple-headed Clowns is a 
complex breaking up and interweaving 
of a few hues into a jeweled mosaic. 

The drawings show a_ thoughtful 
economy of statement. -A few bold 
strokes serve to define a vigorous horse, 
or a delicate tracery of fine line com- 
prises a stark expanse of cliffs. Some 
drawings are strongly plastic and real- 
ly become black and white paintings, 
like the tender and moving Mother and 
Daughter or Stage Classic with its zom- 
bie-figure looming ominously. 

Color prints, made by the artist’s 
new one-print process, are more freely 
decorative in feeling. In addition to 
opening the new Designed for Moderns 
Gallery, Freedberg’s work will also be 
seen later this year in two Maine shows, 
and at the Betty Parsons Gallery. (De- 
signed for Moderns, to Feb. 23.)—P. L. 


Gabor Peterdi 


Gabor Peterdi, well known print- 
maker who teaches at the Brooklyn 
Museum Art School, shows oils of a 
variety of subjects. 

These include spaciously arranged 
landscapes and interiors in which sim- 
plified forms, twisted in a rather fauvist 
manner, blend with or emerge from 
broadly geometrical backgrounds. In 
these the artist achieves a flickering 
luminosity with dabs of yellow on or- 
ange, pink on red, blue on green. But 
in the reviewer’s opinion, he seems to 
lean rather heavily on Van Gogh or 
Matisse in the matter of color. 

Another group of studies, painted in 
strong opaque color, and suggestive of 
rock strata in which shells and fossil- 
ized fish are imbedded, seemed more 
personal. (Laurel, to Feb. 3.)—J. F. 


Edward Laning 


Laning, who teaches at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas and who is now in Rome 
on a Fulbright Fellowship, shows a 
Series of masterful drawings in ink, 
crayon and wash. These are of sunlit 
temples, piazzas, and palaces, seen on 
the grand scale by a man who speaks 
the language of Canaletto and Piranesi. 

Grandeur and classical order are pre- 
Sent, along with a preoccupation with 
death—ancient, modern and imminent. 
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FREEDBERG: Mother and Daughter 


The decay of stone surfaces is meticu- 
lously indicated. A cratered moon 
swings perilously close to the ruins of 
the Colosseum; Cassino means the de- 
composing corpses of soldiers heaped 
by a wall. 

Achitecture and Death interract most 
melo-dramatically in The House, a 
house of many levels, where, among 
softly tinted marble columns, a Roman 
matron nurses her child while other 
people bathe, make love, murder or 
stare at the skeletons hanging from 
truncated columns, while blood rains 
down. (Hewitt, to Jan. 27.)—J. F. 


Tiffany Award Winners 


Examples of the work of painters, 
sculptors and graphic artists who re- 
ceived Tiffany Awards in 1950 range in 
style from Kenneth Davis’ trompe 
Voeil realism in the Peto-Harnett tra- 
dition with “metaphysical” overtones, 
through Evelyn Brackett’s apocalyptic 
expressionism—her Effigy shows dazed 
people pressing forward with a scare- 
crow figure whose eyes are far more 
alive than their own—to Frank Dun- 
can’s thoughtful synthesis of a land- 
scape in post-cubist terms. 

Along the way the reviewer also 
noted with pleasure Jenne Magafan’s 
Staircase, pretext for a study of patched 
peeling walls in vegetable greens and 
yellows, and Gretna Campbell’s Pit, a 


GRETNA CAMPBELL: The Pit. Amer.-Brit. 








VERTES: Greta Garbo. Kleemann 


loosely zigzagging topographical map 
of a landscape and figure in creamy 
colors, the whole laid out in a style 
somewhere between Villon and Jacob 
Lawrence. 

Among the non-painters, John Rho- 
den, sculptor, represented by a bull in 
tulip wood, seemed outstanding. (Amer.- 
British, to Feb. 2.)—J.F. 


Marcel Vertes 


“Imaginary Portraits’ by Marcel 
Vertés proves an exhilarating exhibi- 
tion. The artist, without resorting to 
old photographs, has presented a group 
of celebrities, as they might have ap- 
peared in youth before anno domini 
laid its baleful hand upon them. It is 
a series of portraits, not alone amusing 
in its revival of adolescent costumes, 
but in its subtlety of suggestion of the 
traits that are associated with the sub- 
jects in their adult lives. 

It is difficult to choose special exam- 
ples in this fascinating array. General 
Charles de Gaulle, age 9, clad in an 
ingenuous sailor suit, presents a com- 
pletely blank face to the world. Jean 
Paul Sartre, age 11, appears a saturnine 
youth, perhaps already meditating on 
his theme of Existentialism. Gypsy Rose 
Lee, age 4, in her fluffy ruffles, white 
sunshade and bonnet, might be taken 
for any innocent darling, were it not 
for the suggestive hand raising her lit- 
tle skirt in a strip tease gesture. 

Greta Garbo, age 7, with lanky locks 
and dull skin redeemed by appealing 
eyes, is skillfully placed as a pensive 
figure against a scenic background. 

Other outstanding items of the art- 
ist’s lively invention and skill in ren- 
dering it in effective terms are Tallul- 
lah Bankhead, Bernard Baruch, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, and Picasso. (Kleemann, to 
Jan. 31.)—M. B. 


Sam Weinik 


Weinik, whose work has not been 
seen hereabouts in some years, shows 
darkly luminous watercolors charged 
with considerable feeling. 

His subjects range from somewhat 
simplified renderings of landscapes, 
buildings and trees to the cataclysmi- 

[Continued on next page] 
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LuiciI LucIoNI: Birch Processional. AAA 


cally composed, or decomposed, Uran- 
ium Bird, in which girder-like strokes 
of black heave and rip against a holo- 
caust of gaseous blues and reds. The 
resemblance between this conception 
and another—called Dedication and 
based on the seasonal blessing of the 
fishing fleet—is perhaps disconcerting. 
In Dubious Possession the human ele- 
ment is introduced with a complexly 
ironic note. One wonders whether the 
dubiety in the face of the girl who 
occupies the foreground is also in the 
mind of the narrow-eyed man who 
hovers over her reassuringly, or is it 

calculatingly? (Salpeter, to Feb. 3.) 
—J. F. 


W ols 


This painter, well known in Paris, 
makes his New York solo debut with a 
series of oils and watercolors in which 
miasmas of color sprawl or trickle 
across the center of the picture. 

The results may suggest a map of 
Manhattan seen from a distance, a mi- 
crophoto of tissue, a crushed spider, a 
piece of rotten fruit. In some, an erratic 
black line produces faintly erotic con- 
figurations. 

Into the small watercolors—fugitive 
washes of delicate color and crowquill 
line—one may project a peacock’s tail, 
varicose fantasies, occasionally a non- 
geometric, non-figurative Feininger. 

Somehow it did not really surprise 
to learn that Wols is a very sick man; 
there is something decidedly moribund 
in this work. (Hugo, to Jan. 31.)—J. F. 


Walter Philipp 


A few seasons back, a man who had 
worked as a clown, like his father and 
grandfather before him, and who later 
worked for a number of years in a deli- 
catessen, scored a sellous success with 
his drawings of sad clowns. 

Since that success, he has worked in- 
dustriously and now shows more elab- 
orately conceived studies of the clown’s 
tragicomic world of flowers, stage sets, 
colored lights and provocatively pro- 
portioned girls. These are drawn with 
grace and—usually—economy in white 
line against pools of stained glass color. 
Sometimes a single image is depicted, 
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sometimes ghost images drift across the 
face of a city, and sometimes montage 
is employed to suggest nostalgic mem- 
ories. Thus the musician simultaneously 
makes love to his cello and his lady. 

Philipp seems most effective when his 
bravura flourishes are suppressed, as 
in Things Past, where a few mercurial 
lines carry the image with strong feel- 
ing. (Milch, to Jan. 27.)—J. F. 


Lev-Landau 


Lev-Landau, recent winner of the N. 
Y. Newspaper Guild contest for pro- 
fessional artists, is a social expression- 
ist painter of urban scenes which he 
invests with poetic melancholy. 

Unlike same painters of this school, 
Landau has a kindly but unsentimental 
eye and consequently his subjects are 
individuals, not merely the Masses. Lu- 
minous colors of a ceramic-glaze tonal- 
ity, knowingly distributed; a pervasive 
sparkle, lighting from within; and, re- 
cently, interest in geometric ordering of 
space are characteristics of his work. 

In Benny and the Matchmakers—the 
concept may amuse but the painter is 
serious—three figures seated about a 
table have a certain timelessness, and 
there is much dignified emotion in the 
gesture of a hand, the tilt of a head. 
(ACA, to Jan. 27.)—J. F. 


Contemporary Americans 


In honor of the Diamond Jubilee of 
the Philadelphia Museum, J. B. Neu- 
mann offers a choice selection of paint- 
ings from various private collections by 
artists, known or unknown, in whom 
he has been interested through the 
years. Artists and collectors may also 
celebrate with Neumann the 40th anni- 
versary of his own career in the field. 

It is a highly diversified show, rang- 
ing from an expressionist study of a 
painter at work by Benjamin Kopman 
(lent by Clifford Odets) to the purely 
abstract Josef Albers (from J. M. 
Greenbaum). The styles and the dates 
on the canvases record the history of 
modern art as it has developed during 
Neumann’s career. 

The reviewer was drawn to a fine 
Oscar Bluemner, the “vermillionaire”’ 
as he called himself, from the J. D. 





Hatch collection, and an Arthur Dove 
lent by the Roy Neubergers, which it 
rather resembles. Both paintings ab- 
stract nature in broad, flat adjoining 
bands of strong earth color. Also from 
the Neuberger’s comes Carl Holty’s 
scholarly, freely cubist study Unicorn, 
analyzed and luminously colored much 
as Villon might. 

Other fine works are a shimmering 
vision in hazy patches of beautifully 
fresh blue-greens—Pleasure Garden by 
Lee Gatch—and an arrangement of 
prickly, criss-crossing black lines and 
muted colors, Turkey in the Straw, by 
Karl Knaths, both from the Lionel 
Baumans. : 

George L. K. Morris loans a hand- 
some composition by A. E. Gallatin, a 
cleanly painted, subtly balanced ab- 
straction, possibly of shipboard forms, 
and in his turn Gallatin contributes an 
equally handsome Morris, a black and 
grey abstraction of a sculptor’s studio. 
(J. B. Neumann, to Feb. 3.)—J. F. 

Luigi Lucioni 

A group of 46 Luigi Lucioni oils dat- 
ing from 1925 onward comprise a 25- 
year retrospective for this well-known 
adherent to the way things look. Sur- 
prisingly, back in 1925 Lucioni was an 
Impressionist painter of landscape with, 
at least in one painting, a very luscious 
surface of frothy pigment. After the two 
1925 Impressionist examples, however, 
the artist becomes, more or less con- 
sistently, the painter he is today, an ac- 
curate representational landscapist and 
portraitist. 

Lucioni likes order and cleanliness 
not only in the home but out of doors 
among the trees, mountains and drift- 
ing clouds. In his 1928 My Sister Alice 
the ordering is somewhat arbitrary as 
well as successful, but in most of the 
remaining pictures it is something that 
first occurs and is then painted by the 
artist. There is a monotony in the small 
Vermont landscapes, all done seeming- 
ly at the same time of the year and in 
pretty much the same light. 

An optic rather than magic realist, 
Lucioni finds his poetry ready made in 
nature, and it is her’s not his own that 
he endeavors to convey. He has affection 
for nature, for his family, and for the 
furniture of an ordered, well-appointed 
life. (AAA, to Jan. 20.)—P. B. 


Non-Objective Ensemble 
Small and select, this group plays off 
moderns—chiefly non-objectives of pur- 
ist inclination— against each other. 
Earliest canvas is a Morgan Russell, a 
once-radical Synchromist abstraction 


which dates back to 1913, year of the 


Armory show. Newest in time, if not 
in concept, is a 1950 Burgoyne Diller 
which proficiently varies a Mondrian 
theme. 

Also out of Mondrian, Vantangerloo’s 
immaculate, rectangular composition, 
held down at the corners by vivid color, 
has an integrity of its own. The same 
is true of Van Doesburg’s Study for a 
Stained Glass Window which gives a 
monotonous first impression but later 
reveals subtle variations of tile-like 
rectangles within larger rectangles, 
somehow conjuring up memories of the 
Quaker Oats box. 

A linear Picabia Machine Sans Name 
looks like a blueprint for a machine or 
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an aerial view ground plan for an 18th- 
century palace garden. If the concept 
is cold, the attractive warmth of the 
colors—red and black lines on a rich, 
brown ground—more than compensates. 
Others included in the show are Jean 
Arp, Patrick Bruce, Robert Delaunay, 
A. E. Gallatin, Vordemberge Gildewart 
and Fritz Glarner. (Rose Fried, to Jan. 
24.)—B. K, 
Mario Carreno 

Recent paintings by Mario Carreno 
appear a definite divergerice from those 
of a few years ago. In earlier show- 
ings Carrefio’s color was vehement, hot 
reds and flashing greens, the sculptural 
figures and architectural detail placing 
an emphasis on form. In the current 
exhibition, the artist relies on lower 
hues. His subjects move away from ob- 
jectivity and solidity of structure. Each 
painting is a synthesis, often in sym- 
bolic terms, of a pictorial idea. 





Mario CARRENO: Southern Skies. Perls 


Although Carrefo’s color is no longer 
brilliant, it has remarkable depth and 
carrying power. His flat, two-dimen- 
sional designs display a fine adjustment 
of planes correlated with rhythmic 
linear patterns. In Cuban Musicians, 
one might say that there was the es- 
sence of suggestibility, for while only 
the hands and instruments are actually 
defined, the three panels seem to throb 
with music. The same quality is felt in 
The Guitarist. Seeing them, one is in- 
clined to agree with Keats that “heard 
melodies are sweet but those unheard 
are sweeter.” 

Many of the paintings are witty, none 
more so than At the Station, where a 
patient, but exhausted, peon seems to 
wait interminably. Even the guitar rest- 
ing by him is limp. There are, also, 
pastels of rich textures admirably re- 
lated. (Perls, to Jan. 27.)—M. B. 

Frank Eliscu 

Sculptures by Frank Eliscu are a de- 
parture from the usual execution of 
Such small bronzes, for the little fig- 
ures are cast direct from the wax mod- 
els without the usual intervention of 
the cire-perdu process. Because of this 
return to Renaissance technique, Eliscu 
has been called the “modern Cellini.” 
Also, doubtless, because his ability to 
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give these miniature forms the solidity 
and vigor of large sculpture is akin to 
Cellini’s gifts. 

The subjects include many versions 
of graceful Indonesian dancers, a vari- 
ety of animals and some imaginative 


sea forms. Exquisite balance of tiny 
masses and the decisiveness of contours 
endow these small pieces with sculp- 
tural soundness. The little gazelle turn- 
ing down its head to an uplifted hoof 
is a complete realization of animal 
form. A rearing horse sustains palpably 
its weight on tenuous legs in its cur- 
vetting gesture. No piece is more al- 
luring than a sea form in green patina, 
which shows an_ underwater plant, 
through which fishes glide and a figure 
plunges downward, arms outstretched. 

There are also bronze figurines with 
color glazings that set» off their forms. 
A remarkable inclusion is a series of 
large panels, discarded school room 
slates, displaying vigorous carvings in 
black in low design. The still powdery 
surfaces of these slates appears un- 
touched, forming an effective back- 
ground for the. bold, trenchant designs. 
According to Director Kaader, one such 
panel depicting two struggling figures 
in rhythmic interplay of forms has still, 
on its reverse side, a worked-out prob- 
lem by a school child. They are not 
only original forms of sculptural ex- 
pression, but highly decorative ones. 
(Wellons, to Jan. 26.)—M. B. 


Adolph Gottlieb 


In Adolph Gottlieb’s current show— 
his best, to date—the artist answers 
those who, a few years ago, wondered 
just what he could do to vary the 
monotony of his earth-colored, myster- 
ious compartmented pictures. The an- 
swer takes the shape of a new freedom, 
both of form and color and, though last 
year Gottlieb seemed to be reaching 
out for this liberation, this year he has 
a solid hold on it. 

The current show has its quota of 
big, bold “pictographs’” — hopscotch 
boxes in which the artist arranges ran- 
dom primitive symbols such as snakey 
lines, arrows, faces, sun and mountain 
hieroglyphs. Pitched on a high note— 
pastel pink, flesh-tone, warm beige— 
they are also spotted knowingly with 
blocks of jubilant green, cyclamen or 
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orange. The sobriety of symbolism per- 
sists, countered now by gaiety of color. 
To vary the rather rigid “pictograph” 
formula, however, there are paintings 
of other types. A black, sand-surfaced 
Castle—looming like a ferocious beast 
—is less successful than last year’s 
Ancestral Image, but similar in that it 
lifts a single totem out of “pictograph” 
context and magnifies the symbol so 
that it becomes a picture on its own. 
Atmospheric canvases, in which 
blurred forms seem to float and shift 
in suggested space, carry forward an- 
other of last year’s ideas. But some- 
thing .completely new for Gottlieb 
emerges in a deftly handled canvas 
titled JT, one of the show’s most co- 
hesive, most effective compositions, in 
which the picture surface is thinly 
painted, then scratched and scumbled 

Dubuffet-style. (Kootz, to Jan. 22.) 
—B. K. 


Anniversary at Midtown 


The Midtown Galleries are marking 
their 19th-anniversary with a group 
exhibition that includes many new 
works as well as some already familiar. 
It is a provocative showing in its em- 
phasis on the variety of personal idioms. 

Henry Billings’ The Siennas at Home 
is not only a witty conception, two sun- 
browned figures as dramatis personae, 
but further a finely co-ordinated design 
of an interior with figures, carried out 
in purity of cool color and impeccable 
brushing. A contrast to this low-hued 
canvas is Julian Binford’s opulent Table 
with Cyclamens, in which the artist 
manages to bring scarlet flower spikes, 
mauve-pink cloth and large areas of 
resonant blue on the floor into definite 
harmony. Emlen Etting’s Sunday After- 
noon, a Paris park, conjures up vividly 
an atmosphere of time and place. 

Lenard Kester’s Flying: Kites is a 
large canvas and a complicated design 
of a ruinous, old red building around 
and in which children are gaily flying 
kites. Yet Kester fuses all this elab- 
orate detail, much of it in plangent 
hues, into coherence of impression. 
Isabel Bishop’s drawing Sleeping Man 
displays brilliant draftsmanship and 
power to say much with economy. 

A high spot of the exhibition is Oron- 
zio Maldarelli’s marble Bionda. This 

[Continued on page 23] 
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Philadelphia News 


By Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA: The Pennsylvania 
Power and Light Co. has purchased 
all 25 pictures chosen for a traveling 
exhibition from the 100-odd paintings 
in the Lehigh Art Alliance’s “Portrait 
of Power” show, for which the corpora- 
tion “sat.’’ Full asking prices were paid, 
and there seems to be a possibility that 
other paintings from a larger aggregate 
also will be bought. 

In Philadelphia the first annual of 
1951 is that of American lithography 
at the Print Club where artists from 
15 states, Washington, D. C., and Hono- 
lulu (Jean Charlot) offer a cross sec- 
tion of American art. 

The Mary S. Collins Prize was award- 
ed to Will Barnet for his color study 
Summer Time, a gay simplification of 
mother, two children and family dog in 
a park. Well balanced, the design gains 
sense of distance by means of color 
handling. First honorable mention 
singled out a long slim horizontal black 
and white of an eye and two hands in 
a dark slit between light boards, titled 
Watcher by Joseph Hirsch. Other men- 
tions went to Manuel Izquiero of Ore- 
gon for In the Night, a mother and 
child theme alerted by inference of fear; 
New York, N. Y., Sue Fuller’s vertical 
pattern in red, gray and blue of banked 
city buildings; Pear Still-Life, a color 
arrangement, strongly abstract, by 
Hans Moller; Rainy Afternoon by Julia 
Pearl; and Memorial by Philadelphia’s 
Benton Spruance who has produced a 
color satire of leering masks topped by 
skull and cross. The trend of thought 
in the Spruance finds companionship in 
a ghoulish clutching hand by Herschel 
Levit; a grim family foursome of heads 
by George Kosanovic. 

Three important one-man _ shows 
opened at the Art Alliance: sculpture 
by Adolf Dioda, color lithographs by 
Spruance, and paintings by Albert Gold. 
Dioda, who thinks and creates directly 
in stone, disciplines basic delight in 
body movement, human or animal, with 
a design severity harking back to the 
Egyptian or the Romanesque. His sim- 
plification of reality, unlike that em- 
ployed by Benton Spruance, has no 
satiric overtones. 

Technically stimulating, the Spruance 
show traces various steps in the pro- 
duction of a color print; while, from a 
creative viewpoint, it points up the life 
baffiement of contemporary man with 
recourse to religious themes and sar- 
donic allegory. 

Albert Gold, on the other hand, is 
primarily a realist concerned with sim- 
ple folk, their pleasures, work and liv- 
ing environments. His desire to record 
all that he sees at times leads to lack 
of simplification, as does an over-all 
flicker of shadow and light, but it is in 
such a solidly built, simple composition 
as that of children feeding pigeons that 
he reveals full power. 

Emlen Etting, chairman of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter of Artists Equity, is 
seen in a one-man show at the Robert 
Carlen Gallery. A highly sophisticated 
artist who sees the artificial gaiety and 
abstract design as well as the morbidity 
of modern life, Etting turns from the 
arguing bums in a dismal telegraph- 

[Continued on page 30] 
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LouIsE E. MArIoNett1: Self-Portrait 
Audubon Artists $50 Prize 


The Honor Roll 


(THe Art Dicest presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 


Audubon Artists 9th Annual, 


Friedman, Martin, oil gold medal 
Culver, Charles B., w. c. & casein gold medal 
Reed, Doel, print gold medal 

Rox, Henry, sculp. gold medal 

Mommer, Paul, oil $150 

Lasker, Joseph, oil $100 

Bosa, Louis, oil $50 

Candell, Victor, oil hon. mention 

Koch, John, oil hon. mention 

Maxwell, John R., w. c. $100 

Heitland, W. Emerton, w. c. $100 
Wearstler, Albert M., w. c. hon. mention 
Brown, Keith, w. c. hon. mention 

Betts, Edward, casein $100 

Marionetti, Louise E., casein $50 

Bate, Stanley, casein hon. mention 


New York 


Banks, Virginia, casein hon. mention 
Zaccone, Fabian, print $50 

Weidenaar, Reynold, print $50 

Csoka, Stephen, print hon. mention 
Grover, Beatrice B., print hon, mention 
Wollin, Ake R., sculpt. $100 

Duble, Lu, sculpt. $50 

Hamar, Irene, sculpt. hon. mention 
Pen & Brush Watercolor Semi-Annual, 
New York 

Law, Pauline, Ist Prize 

Stevenson, Ruth Ralston, 2nd Prize 
Peterson, Jane, hon. mention 


Wichita Art Assn. 20th National Graphic 
Arts Show, Kansas 

*Berkeley, William H., engr. 

*Capps, Charles M., aquat. 

*Neumann, Robert von, mezz. 

*Rist, Luigi, col. block 

*Schooley, Elmer, litho. 

*Turner, Janet, litho. 

*Della Volpe, Ralph, aquat. etch. 

National Arts Club Annual, New York 
Corbino, Jon, oil medal of honor 

Kinzel, Carol, oil $50 

Mason, Frank, oil hon. mention 

St. Augustine Art Assoc, Annual, 

St. Augustine 

Langford, Eugene C., oil $100 

O'Hara, Eliot, w. c. $25 
Lindenmuth, Tod, oil hon, 
Pfeiffer, Heinrich, oil hon. 
Cook, Lavinia, w. ¢ 


mention 
mention 
. hon, mention 


Andrus Lithographs Shown at Maine Univ. 


Thirty lithographs by Vera Andrus 
are being shown to January 27 in the 
print room of Carnegie Hall at the 
University of Maine. Miss Andrus works 
with a variety of subject matter in- 
cluding floral displays, old staircases, 
children skating, and landscapes, though 
she prefers coastal and harbor scenes. 








A Modern Viewpoint 
By Ralph M. Pearson 


THE METROPOLITAN’S exhibition, Amer- 
ican Painting Today, reveals a healthy 
bloodstream plagued by several regional 
maladies. The stream of an exuberant 
power to create runs intermittently 
through nearly all the rooms in suffi- 
cient volume to prove that basically 
we are healthy in our art and have 
what it takes to carry on the Grand 
Tradition of history. Evidence of the 
maladies is everywhere present but one 
feels they are mainly peripheral and 
probably can be ignored safely on the 
theory that in good time they will cure 
themselves. Most of them could, of 
course, be cured promptly (by educa- 
tion, not edict) if society called in its 
qualified A. D’s. and acted on their ad- 
vice. The hang-over of naturalism, for 
instance, could be eliminated. Pictorial 
chaos could be resolved. Organizational 
controls in all their complexities could 
be thoroughly, instead of fragmentarily, 
learned. And artists could have some- 
thing to say worth the saying. But the 
hard fact is we like our maladies. We 
don’t really want to correct them. 

Let me mention several of the out- 
croppings of health: 

Mitchell Jamieson has an extraordi- 
narily eloquent canvas, in which Chil- 
dren of Rome huddle together in a 
squalid group amidst their own rags and 
tatters and an implied surrounding 
chaos. Characterization, dramatic in- 
tensity, pathos, harmony of all the 
parts, near perfect pictorial organiza- 
tion, make this work outstanding. It 
compels increasing respect with repeat- 
ed study. 

Ivan Albright’s Wherefore Now 
Ariseth the Illusion of a Third Dimen- 
sion, is, to repeat the opinion of this 
critic, the most maturely conceived, the 
most complex and subtle in execution, 
both as to meticulous technical skill 
and profound characterization, and the 
most masterfully designed still-life 
achieved in this country in our time. 

Andree Ruellan’s Children’s Mardi 
Gras (reproduced in the Dec. 15 DicEsT) 
is a near-perfect harmony of spirit, 
characterization and color and tonal 
harmony. 


Umberto Romano’s Ecce Homo fair- 
ly exudes dramatic power in its 20th- 
century reincarnation of this 2,000 year 
old religious theme. It proves once again 
we have modern masters who need 
make no apologies to their forebears of 
the European Renaissance but are quite 
able to carry on today, on their own 
terms, the high achievements of history. 

Seymour Fogel’s The Flagellants ade- 
quately indicates that an abstraction, 
in this case mainly dependent on 
swirling lines and spaces, can be high- 
ly complex yet keep all elements in 
firm control. 

Paul Burlin’s Look! No Fish organ- 
izes color-space-symbol into sturdy 
counterpoint of typical, original trail- 
blazing Burlinean idiom. 

None of the above works received 
honors in this national show. 

Rico Lebrun’s Centurion’s Horse did 
deservedly win the honor of second 
prize. This unique work (reproduced in 
Dec. 1 Dicest) also is a restatement in 
modern terms of an age-old theme, It 
honors the U.S.A. 
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57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 21] 

reclining figure, with its superb build- 
ing up of form by means of bodily 
rhythms, possesses that ‘permanence of 
appeal that we call “classic.” An oil 
and gouache canvas by Zoltan Sepeshy, 
Harbor, is distinctive in its breadth and 
freedom, yet held into closely knit de- 
sign. Farm Buildings by William Thon 
shows the old structures enveloped in 
a diffusion of radiance. 

Other artists making excellent con- 
tributions are Cécile Bellé, Paul Cad- 
mus, Gladys Rockmore Davis, Minna 
Harkavy, Dong Kingman, Maurice 
Freedman, Henry Koerner, Fred Meyer, 
Waldo Peirce, Fred Nagler, William 
Palmer, Doris Rosenthal, Anatol Shul- 
kin, and Miron Sokole. (Midtown, to 
Feb. 3.)—M. B. 


Anthony Thieme 


Thieme, veteran designer, landscape 
painter, traveler and teacher, shows oils 
of Provence and the Riviera. 

In these, cool airy moods are evoked 
by the play of light on water, trees 
and old walls. Sunlight sparkling 
through leaves, buildings glistening in 
the oblique light that follows a storm, 
the streets near Sacre Coeur on a rainy 
day, light mist along the.quais of the 
Seine, these are among his themes. 

Perhaps his skill is most evident in 
the handling of light on water, and in 
ordinary scenes made interesting by 
atmospheric handling rather than be- 
cause of colorful subject matter. (Grand 
Central, to Feb, 3.)—J. F. 


Contemporary Mexican Prints 

Prints by contemporary Mexican 
graphic artists—Angel Bracho, Federico 
Cantu, J. Arellano Fisher, Leopoldo 
Mendez, Alfredo Zalce, Jose Clemente 
Orozco and Mauricio Lasansky—make 
up an intimate, technically adept, and, 
in the main, illustrative show. Its flavor, 
conveyed mostly by the subjects, is as 
Mexican as a tamale. 








460 PARK AVENUE 


Lois Shaw 


Rising above the general level of dis- 
passionate comment, Lasansky offers a 
vigorous expressionist Caballo, a cousin 
to Guernica which nonetheless breeds an 
excitement of its own. In the same sub- 
jective vein, Orozco makes perplexing 
savagery out of a figure piece. 

Ingres’ feeling for the purity of the 
etched line marks Fisher’s blocky and 
often bitter Mexican themes. Bracho 
and Cantu convey regional reactions to 
regional topics in a realistic vein. 

Mendez’ woodcuts would make good 
“thriller” illustrations, their melodra- 
matic subjects being seen in dramatic 
black and white contrasts. Decorative 
prints by Zalce are peopled with stolid, 
earthy aborigines and teem with tropi- 
cal hinterland foliage. His work has a 
hirsute quality which underscores over- 
all pattern effects. (Wittenborn, to Jan. 
26.)—B. K. 

Nicholas Burliuk 


Watercolors which are closely re- 
lated to his better-known father’s oils 
are being shown by Nicholas Burliuk. 
Stylistically he also relates himself to 
Van Gogh, filling an area with many 
short brush strokes of different hues. 
This often creates a strange effect, es- 
pecially when other areas are brushed 
with thin and fusing washes in a more 
conventional manner. 

In some of the latest papers, Burliuk 
has begun to work more broadly, omit- 
ting some of the wealth of detail that 
crowds the earlier pieces. These works 
seem more controlled and strong. (Bur- 
liuk, to Feb. 2.)—P. L. 


K. S. Kulkarni 


Chosen by the Indian Government 
to participate in the Institute of Inter- 
national Education’s International Arts 
Program, to paint portraits of national 
leaders and to design a national em- 
blem for government buildings, K. S. 
Kulkarni is exhibiting under the pat- 
ronage of Mme. Pandit, Ambassador of 
India. Since Kulkarni is also a leader 

[Continued on page 27] 
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119 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


PUBLIC 
AUCTION SALE 
January 25th at 8 P. M. 


MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


Drawings - Prints 


Primitive Masks 


Renoir Utrillo 
Toulouse-Lautrec 
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Benton +- Tamayo 
Vlaminck +» Monet 


Fantin-Latour 
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RoMNEY: Mrs. James Fletcher 
In auction at Parke-Bernet 


An Auction Medley 


A LARGE COLLECTION of 18th and 19th 
century paintings will go on sale at 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries on Wednes- 
day, January 24 at 8:00 P.M. The paint- 
ings are largely the property of the 
Comte de Montbrun, the estate of the 
late R. T. Francis, and H. S. Bowden. 

Among the portraits of the British 
school included in the sale is Mrs. James 
Fletcher, painted as a_ sweet-faced 
young woman by George Romney. There 
is also a portrait of Thomas King, Esq., 
by Francis L. Abbott, one at half length 
of The Countess of Oxford by John 
Hoppner and a portrait of William 
Walcot, Esq., by Michael Keeling. 

French school canvases include a 
Jacquet Portrait of a Young Girl, Scene 
Galante by a follower of Pater, Ledoux’ 
Jeune Fille Au Pigeon, Hubert Robert’s 
Le Dessinateur, Monnoyer’s Still-Life, 
an early 18th-century Portrait of a Boy, 
and a self-portrait by Antoine Pesne. 

There will. be many genre works in 
the sale, mainly of the German school. 
Among them are Rudolf Epp’s The 
Sisters; The Courier by Adolf Schreyer; 
Von Defregger’s Tyroleans at an Inn; 
Von Bremen’s The Young Mother and 
some examples by Chelminski. 

The large section of American school 
paintings features After the Rain and 
Summer Landscape by Inness; Tait’s 
Deer Driving and its companion work 
Duck Shooting with Decoys; The Heir 
Presumptive’ by Boughton, and exam- 
ples by Moran, Wyant and Rungius. 

The collection will be on exhibition 
from January 24 until the day of sale. 


Plaza Print Auction 


On Friday, January 19, the Plaza Art 
Galleries will put on the block a large 
selection of prints from the estates of 
William B. Osgood Field and John A. 
Fenger, together with a collection of 
Currier & Ives lithographs. 

Featured in the sale is a set of 32 
woodcuts of the Small Passion by the 
16th-century German master, Albrecht 
Diirer. All are in the first state and 
were originally in the celebrated Buc- 
cleugh collection. 

Also included are many etchings and 
engravings by little masters, including 
Wierx, Beham, Penez and Von Ostade. 


Representing the modern period are 
examples by Whistler, including some 
original drawings, Laurencin and Cam- 
eron. There are also over 100 etchings 
by Anders Zorn. 

The Currier & Ives lithographs in- 
clude a complete set of American Field 
Sports, painted by Arthur P. Tait, and 
other small and large folios. 

On Saturday, January 20, the Plaza 
Art Galleries will disperse a collection 
of French Provincial furniture, porce- 
lains, silver and rugs. Both sales will 
begin at 1:00 P.M., and will be on ex- 
hibition from January 16. 


Auction Calendar 


January 17, 18, 19 and-20, 1:45 P.M. January 17, 
10:30 A.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: French, 
English, American & other furniture, table linens 
& laces, Chinese art. From the estate of the 
late Mary S. Harkness. Exhibition from Jan, 13, 

January 19. 1 P.M. Plaza Art Galleries Etchings, 
engravings, woodcuts, Currier & Ives, Property 
of the estates of Wm. B. Osgood Field & John 
A. Fenger, Included Diirer’s Smali Passion, ex- 
amples’ by Wierx, Beham, Whistler & Cameron. 
Exhibition from Jan. 16. 

January 20. 1 P.M. Plaza Art Galleries: French 
Provincial furniture, porcelains, silver & rugs. 
Removed from 115 Cent. Pk. W. & others. Ex- 
hibition from Jan. 16. 

January 24. 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Paint- 
ings of the 18th & 19th centuries. Property of 
the Comte de Montbrun, estate of the late 
Robert T. Francis, H. S. Bowden, & others. 
Portraits of the British school by Romney, 
Hoppner, Abbott & others; French works by 
Pesne, Hubert Robert, Ledoux & Pannini; genre 
works by Schreyer, Defregger, Von Bremen, 
Epp & Chelminski; American paintings in- 
cluding examples by Inness, Wyant, Tait, Mo- 
ran & Boughton. Exhibition from Jan. 20. 


January 25. 8 P.M. Kende Galleries: Modern paint- 
ings, drawings & prints, primitive masks. From 
private collections. Includes works by Renoir, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Utrillo, Forain, Edzard, Mas- 
son, Stevens, Benton, Tamayo, Viaminck & 
others. Exhibition from Jan. 22. 


January 27. 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
Georgian & Regency furniture & decorations, 
From English collections & other sources. In- 


cludes period furniture executed in mahogany, 
rosewood & satinwood; clocks, barometers, dec- 
orative porcelain, paintings on glass & papier 


maché objects. Exhibition from Jan. 20. 


January 29 and 30. 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Incunabula, Americana, Association books, 
standard sets, autographs & manuscripts, books 
on costume, birds, flowers, classics of science 
& other first editions. Exhibition from Jan. 22. 


February 1, 2 and 3. 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: English furniture & decorations. Prop- 
erty of Mrs. Solomon R. Guggenheim & others. 
Also, group of paintings mainly English & 
American, including Full Cry by F. C, Turner; 
Barnyard Scenes by Vanserverdonck; genre 
seenes by James Ward, Daniel Pasmore & 
Vibert; also Flemish & Dutch flowerpieces & 
British & American marine subjects. Exhibition 
from Jan. 27. 


ALBRECHT Durer: Flagellation 
In auction at Plaza 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


980 MADISON AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 21 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALES OF ART 
LITERARY AND OTHER PERSONAL PROPERTY 











































Sale February 1, 2 and 3 at 1:45 p.m. 
FINE ENGLISH FURNITURE 


Maurice Utrillo’s ‘Rue de Banlieu, a CHINESE PORCELAINS ; PAINTINGS 


1937 oil, is one of the modern paintings 






b ld at the Kende Galleries, on s 
Dare ca eee Lake uaen paceman FINE TABLE AND DECORATIVE PORCELAINS 
drawings and prints, as well as a selec- GEORGIAN SILVER - ORIENTAL RUGS 


tion of primitive masks. All the works 
will be exhibited at the Kende Galleries 


from January 22. Property of 

Auction Prices MRS SOLOMON R. GUGGENHEIM 
FOLLOWING are prices obtained at last AND OTHER OWNERS 

month’s Kende Galleries auction of 

modern paintings and drawings, bronzes A group of English and American paintings including works 


and prints, chiefly from the Henri de 


Montalegre collection, held December 7. by F. C. Turner, Vanseverdonck, James Ward, Daniel Pasmore 


Through an error, some of ee Vibert; Flemish and Dutch flowerpieces and British and 
were included in a listing of Parke- ‘ : ; 
Bernet auction prices in null TKenmiaher American marine subjects. Jllustrated Catalogue $1.00 


15 Art Dicest, p. 26. Prices marked eee 3 ta ra E 

with a (K) in that list were from the ON EXHIBITION FROM JANUARY 27 : 
Kende Galleries’ sale and are included 

in the listing below: 


ee: La Tour Au Bord De L’Etang ........ $3,600 L = f * d 8 f / 5 

moir: Portrait of @ CRI secccvvsccscc., 3.500 S :4 

Utrillo: La Rue Norvins Et La Sacré-Coeur .. 3,500 ate eoruar Y an a - P om. 
Matisse: Reclining Nude—Bronze ................ 2,800 

Renoir: Paysages Cagnes ..........ccecceseeceeeeeeeees 2,500 


BONNE: LE CORVEPEALOM ...0..cccccccrsseresessevecess 2, 
Pissarro: Le Pont Du Havre ....... ‘ 


Maillol: Bust of Venus—Bronze 
I NS ON og 5s ci sdcaecvecsuses onsuesnscode 





Corinth: Garden New Waichen:See, Bavaria 725 CHINESE MINERAL CARVINGS, PORCELAINS 
a FURNITURE, IVORY CARVINGS 





Egger-Lienz: Die Quelle ............ 525 . 

Porain: La Dansewee 0s ) 450 TIBETAN BRONZE STATUETTES 
noir; Portrait. de Gabrielle .... sai 5 : 

Hartley: Mountain Scene at Dusk s.sssscc000s 400 ; 5 

Een: Bertani ile er 3 JAPANESE IVORY CARVINGS 

er en INRO AND NETSUKE 

Viaminck: Les Maisons De La Campagne .... 300 

Guys: The Morning Ride 280 





liner: Beste De Pomme’. 275 Property from the Estate of the Late 


Laurencin : Jeune Fille Au Pavot 
Adrion: View of the Seine, Paris 


Klee: Ein Garten .occscscsssssccessssessee : “210 R O B E R 7. W E ~ T 
Laurencin: Jeune Fille Au Collier vow , SOO L 










srounee: St. Paul Near Nice .... .. 200 
: : o ‘ . 
a se eccararncrtrscnnietneeneovens SER And Including Property from the Collection of 
en Berei eee Lica ee = 
cin: Portrait il akbiphuspatdiecs ses ee 
eecres: Flower “Stand, ‘aes wee eenipstbaee tae DR FELIX STUMVOLL 
aminck: Vue De La Celle St, Cloud ........ 1 
Walde: Tyrolean Tavern SCENE v.ececcscececeseees 150 E 
Guerint: The Metro: La Moulin Rouge, Paris’ 140 AND OWNER SOURC S 
Sewro: Gondola Near Venice seccserseererreees 140 Se 
a te oui = Tio Illustrated Catalogue 75¢ 
Armand: Lé Fiacre. ..ccccccccceeeee Se :7 





Florquin: View of the Seine 


Gouture: Child) Bacchus cnnsccccccnnnne 90 ON EXHIBITION FROM FEBRUARY 3 


Grau-Sala: Self-Portrait ....ccccccccscsscsscsssesceeee 90 
a: Claude Renoir, De Trois-Quarts, A ai EEUU EEEIEE EIEN EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEND 
SN Makai iiidicaawedviihe duelouaccebibcceupsedpcdéecaseescdd 
NE UM. osk Ich css vsaaosdisuveseavds 85 “1; : i 
Fantin-Latour: avesdropper MOO RRC 85 Ask to be placed on our mailing list to receive 
on: PMS: DIDOOOD: siccsccccccsscconssece 0 . ° 
Camoin: La Mer A Collioure .cscsccnsee 80 our monthly Bulletin. There is no charge 
ro: i pe Et L’Eglise Guineville, , Add D D 
Be OTE sc avesssehavedbcosniocsesesnetonsovescuns 10 
Metbmer: The Chapel ...c.ccc.ccccoceccsesssssesccees 80 ds ? artment 
mius: The Forgotten Log «1... 75 
iis INENIND oS csccslovcipcocsiassosansaceocas 75 
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PLATA 
ART GALLERIES 


9 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK e ZONE 22 


Etchings & Engravings 
Durer e Wierx e Beham 
Whistler e Cameron 


And a large collection by 
Anders Zorn 


From the Estates of 


WILLIAM B. OSGOOD FIELD 
JOHN A. FENGER 


(Nassau Co. Surrogate’s Order) 
Together with a Collection of 
CURRIER & IVES 


EXHIBITION 
From Tuesday, January | 6th 
until sale 
AUCTION 
Friday, January 19 at | P.M. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 

















GOOD REASONS FOR 
MAKING YOUR OWN CANVAS 


1. 70% Savin 3. Easy-Quick 

2. Best Materials 4. Quality-Permanence 
TAUBES: On Preparing Canvas 
MAYER: Giues for Sizing Linen 


FINEST BELGIAN LINEN 
58” wide: $2.50; 6 yds.: $2.25; 20 yds.: $2.04 
Instructive Booklets &€ Samples on Request 
UTRECHT LINENS 
76-23D 16th Ave., Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 
Postpaid, Money Order, Check or C.0.D. 
Information on request for Wholesalers, Schools and Retailers 





ART SUPPLIES 


AT REASONABLE PRICES 
52 in. x 6 yds.—Cotton Duck Canvas $9.95 
Special Belgian Linen Canvas 42” 
$2.25 yd. . . . 11 yd. roll for $22.00 
Write for Free Price List 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 THIRD AVE. (ar. 11th St.) NEW YORK 3 













ART BOOKS 


Hebrew Art Remains 


“Ancient Hebrew Arts,’ by A. Reifen- 
berg. New York: Schocken, 171 pp., il- 
lustrated, $5. 


A considerable addition has been made 
in the 20th century to the formerly scant 
architectural remains from Palestine 
and this illustrated handbook provides 
an up to date survey of what is now 
uncovered. The author has divided some 
2,000 years of Palestinian history into 
four major periods—those of the Kings, 
the Maccabees, the Revolt, and the Ro- 
man period. 

Illustrated and described are archi- 
tectural elements, pottery, ivories, coins, 
innumerable candlesticks and ritual ob- 
jects which indicate the existance of a 
genuine Jewish art. The later develop- 
ment of a pictorial synagogue art is 
traced in this volume and its influence 
on later Christian and Byzantine art is 
suggested. Of unusual interest are the 
frescoes uncovered in the Synagogue at 
Dura Europos. 

The most sensational of all recent 
finds from Palestine is not in the field 
of art but rather religion and Bibical 
literature, according to the author. In 
1947 a group of Bedouins found, in a 
cave near the Dead Sea, a group of 
Hebrew manuscripts on leather, hidden 
in a jar, which date from the 1st and 
2nd centuries B.C., and are virtually 
the only written remains from Palestine 
that have survived its climate.—P. B. 


Books Received 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHS, by Helen Com- 
stock (New York: M. Barrows and 
Co., $2). A pocket-sized illustrated 
anthology of 19th-century lithographs 
illustrating American life. 


ARCHAIC MARBLE SCULPTURE FROM THE 
ACROPOLIS, a Photographic Catalogue 
by Humfry Payne and Gerald Mack- 
worth-Young. (New York: Morrow, 
$15). A handsome book of 470 photo- 
graphs and commentary by Payne, 
long out of print in England and 
now made available in America. 

ART IN ARNHEM LAND, by A. P. Elkin 
and R. and C. Berndt (Chicago: Univ. 
Chicago Press, $7). Art of the North- 
ern Australian aborigines, one of few 
tribes still untouched by modern sci- 
ence and industry. 


BAsic LAyouT DESIGN, by Tommy 
Thompson (New York: Studio-Cro- 
well, $2.85). How to design book and 
magazine pages, brochures and dis- 
plays, presenting the basic elements. 


Coton FOR PROFIT, by Louis Cheskin 
(New York: Liveright, $3.50). An 
illustrated handbook on the sales ef- 
fectiveness of color in displays, ads, 
package design, etc. 

DESIGNING TAPESTRY, by Jean Lurcat. 
(New York: Macmillan, $4.50). A 
contemporary designer of tapestry 
gives an exposition of the art and its 
traditions, illustrated with antique 
and modern examples. 

DRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE FROM 
MOopELs, by Michael Gillen and Her- 
bert and Henry Kallem. (New York: 
Stravon Publishers, $3). Three artists 


pool their talents to present the stu- 
dent with instruction from the liv- 
ing model, through the rough sketch 
to the finished work, in each medium. 

DICTIONAIRE DES PEINTRES, par Pierre 
Bautier, et al. (Bruxelles: Maison 
Larcier, 450 fr.). A 700-page pocket- 
size paper-covered dictionary of 
former and contemporary Belgian 
painters, in the government’s series 
on writers and musicians. Excellent 
documentation on each artist. French 
text. 


FLORENTINE CoDEX (Santa Fe: School 
of American Research and University 
of Utah, unpriced). A_ translation 
from the Aztec of parts of the Lau- 
rentian Library manuscript by Fray 
Bernardino de Sagahin on “General 
History of Things in New Spain,” 
with reproductions. 

Tue Matays, A Cultural History, by 
Richard Winstedt (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, $3.75). An authori- 
tative account of the many aspects of 
a people revealed not as backward 
pagans, but as creators of a great 
civilization. 

MoperN Pusticity 1950-51, edited by 
Frank A. Mercer and Charles Ros- 
ner (New York: Crowell, $6). Twenti- 
eth issue of this annual, illustrated 
largely though not wholly with Brit- 
ish examples. 

PICTURE AND PATTERN-MAKING BY CHIL- 
DREN, by R. R. Tomlinson (New York: 
Studio Publications, $6). Profusely il- 
lustrated, with text designed to show 
what has been done and can be done 
to encourage art expression among 
young children. 

THE QUICKEST Way To PAINT WELL, by 
Frederic Taubes (New York: Studio- 
Crowell, $3.50). A manual for the 
part-time painter that features the 
“alla prima” method, or the comple- 
tion of a painting at one sitting. 

SKETCHING THE BALLET, by Francis Mar- 
shall (New York: Studio—Crowell, 
$1). A new volume in the Studio 
“How to Draw” series. 


Canvases for Linens 


Ten paintings of the Stations of the 
Cross, from a chapel ruined by Nazi 
gunfire in Hemroulle, Belgium, have 
been given to 10 Winchester, Mass., 
churches by the people of Hemroulle. 
The paintings were part of a group of 
14 in Hemroulle’s Chapel of Notre 
Dame. The others were destroyed by 
shells. They are the work of an uni- 
dentified artist and have been traced 
back to 1820, though some experts be- 
lieve they may be older, 

The story, as reported in The New 
York Times, began on a snowy Christ- 
mas Eve, 1944, when troops of the 101st 
Airborne Division, fighting in the battle 
of Bastogne, needed camouflage. At the 
request of Lieut. Col. John D. Hanlon, 
formerly of Winchester, the 125 resi- 
dents of Hemroulle, a Bastogne suburb, 
donated their white bed and table linen. 

In 1947 Col. Hanlon returned to Hem- 
roulle with 740 sheets, a gift from the 
people of Winchester. In return, the 
people of Hemroulle decided to give 
Winchester the paintings, which were 
presented by Dr. Albert Navez, Bel- 
gian consul in New England, to clergy- 
men from the 10 churches. 
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"§7th Street in Review 


[Continued from page 23] 

in two Indian artists’ groups his paint- 
ings probably represent, as much as 
one artist’s can, approved art in India. 

His paintings are fluid, flatly pat- 
terned and highly decorative. He has 
designed textiles and his paintings re- 
fiect this influence; forms are reduced 
to design motifs that are often repeated 
within .bisymetrical areas. Color is 
tasteful and strikingly contrasted. Gold 
is played off against black, red against 
black and white, without any pretense 
of subtlety or particular originality. As 
a whole these are pictures which charm 
without exciting. (Newton, to Jan. 20.) 

—P. L. 
Italian Prints 

This is the first of two surveys of the 
work by modern Italian printmakers 
better known here as painters. 

Campigli, who has done frescoes for 
the League of Nations buildings, shows 
laconic, symmetrical lithographs which 
suggest crayon drawings—people at the 
theater, like cave-dwellers in their pri- 
vate boxes, and figures frozen in antique 
dance poses. 

Casorati, in line sharp as barbed wire, 
portrays a girl seated and asleep in a 
cramped attitude of exhaustion. 

Music has his own graceful, distinc- 
tive style. With fine economy and in 
delicately sinuous outline he draws the 
horses and cattle of Dalmatia solemnly 
riding to market in open boats or roam- 
ing the barren fields. 

Santomaso, without cubism’s close 
structural harmonies, shares certain in- 
terests with Léger. Silhouettes of 
chunky machines, ladders and stream- 
lined industrial shapes, flat as paper 
cutouts, are scattered in loose compli- 
cated patterns of bright colors and 
black on white. 

The reviewer also admired Chirico’s 
modestly priced mythology illustrations, 
in soft sketchy crayon with lightly 
tinted patches of sky and flesh. 

A first impression, subject to revi- 
sion, would be that modern Italian 
printmakers are less inventive tech- 
nically, more concerned with tangible 
actuality, than are modern Americans. 
(Binet, to Feb. 2.)—J. F. 


Maurice Collette 


Collette, who handles industrial em- 
pires for Batten, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborne, plays golf and demolishes clay 
pigeons, likes to handle a brush in his 
spare time. Painting has been his hobby 
for a good many years, ever since he 
studied with Frank Duveneck. 

He shows unpretentious, unimagina- 
tive oils of pleasant landscapes and 
rather more successful studies of mid- 
Manhattan skylines as seen from a high 
window. In these he manages to record 
the mood of the city as he sees it, a 
Sort of smoky glamor. 

The gallery states that Collette likes 
what the moderns try to do, hates what 
they do. (Ferargil, to Jan. 27.)—J. F. 


Shelley Post 

Paintings by Shelley Post accentuate 
the value of color in the building up 
of forms. Her figure pieces are a provo- 
Cative mingling of realistic forms with 
abstract detail to which rich hues give 
animation. In contrast, the landscapes 
are tenuous in their flux of colorful 
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detail. Some of the mystical subjects 
are skillfully interpreted, particularly 
The Subconscious which reveals dif- 
ferent phases of personality. 

The flower pieces are the outstand- 
ing works. Without any botanical preci- 
sion, the brilliant blossoms tumbling 
out of a vase in Bouquet are the very 
essence of floral opulence. The red table 
cover beneath them echoes the glowing 
tints of the flowers. A tall upright panel 
of flaming red flowers in a deeper red 
vase is skillfully designed on its long 
narrow area. The flowers seem to pos- 
sess a vibrant life. (Eggleston, to Jan. 
20.)—M. B. 

Hans Jelinek 


Hans Jelinek, formerly of Vienna, a 
printmaker who has won numerous 
awards and who teaches at City College 
and at the New School, shows wood- 
cuts, wood engravings and pen draw- 
ings made during the past 10 years, 
some of them as illustrations for book 
jackets. 

Jelinek is a man deeply oppressed by 
the struggles, perplexities and disasters, 
individual and collective, of our age, 
and he deals with these matters realis- 
tically, satirically and symbolically, in 
the various styles of German expres- 
sionism. At times his designs are decor- 
atively stylized; at times he combines 
rigidly angular lines with ble ks of in- 
tense black shadow. 

There are tensely stra‘ 
attitudes of agony 
staring hopelessly th -arbed wire; 
there are allegorical . ils, a Woman 
with Dragon, remini: 2¢.it of the wood- 
cuts in medieval alchemists’ works; 
there is a series devoted to Lidice; and 
there is 1950, portending a future as 
disastrous as the recent past. (New 
School, to Jan. 25.)—J. F. 


Irvin Kamins 


Irvin Kamins, although painting ab- 
stractions and semi-abstractions, does 
not use either the scraggly scratching 
or the blobs of form common to many 
of these ideologies. His shapes and 
forms are definite and held into definite 
nelation in concerted designs. His clear, 
bright color brings animation to his 
canvases, as well as relating color pat- 
terns to armatures of design. 

His Woodstock at Night, its dark, 
curving street cut by a gaily colored 
barber’s pole, is set in what seems to 
be immeasurable depths of green, blue 
sky. Mate, with its brightly surfaced 
chess pieces against a dark back, is ex- 
cellent in design and in the brushwork 
that allows no edgy contours. More in- 
tangible yet successful pieces are Fish 
in Yellow and Three Shapes. (Copain, 
to Feb. 2.)—M. B. 


Sylvia Laks, Si Lewen, Nikolaj Storm 


These three painters are in their 
30’s; they have little else in common. 

Laks is represented by Mexico-in- 
spired oils in which broad faces and 
short figures are sweepingly cartooned 
in light, flat color against greys. 

Lewen heaps figures together as in 
war memorial friezes, faceting planes 
with hard, bright-against-dark color to 
produce the effect of night scenes under 
a street lamp. 

Storm is a self-taught painter with a 
marked gift for the transmission of 
mood through paint, as well as for gen- 

[Continued on page 29] 


~ figures in 
‘seeching, or 


Since 1868 artists 
appreciate the unexcelled 
quality and easy-to-work- 
with texture of prepared 


ANVAS 


made from the finest 
imported Belgian and Irish 
linen. Domestic canvas 
made from pure, extra fine 
cotton is also a best bet 
for fine work. Distributed 
and manufactured by 


E-H-eAC: FRIEDRICHS CO. 


Since 1868 
140 SULLIVAN STREET © NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 


At leading dealers everywhere—or ordered direct. 
Catalogue gladly sent on request. 


Ue aaa: 


Send for FREE Booklet No. 3-AD 
“All the Answers to All Your Questions 
on HUMAN-ETTE.” 


MASTER ARTIST MATERIALS 
131 W. 14 St., NW. Y. C. 


JOSEPH MAYER CO., INC. 


5 Union Square New York 


“Everything for the Artist" 


Aluminum easel, box support, 
canvas holder, steel! 


attachment with cross-bar sup- 
port. Folds compact. 


ATECO, INC. 
30 W. 15 St., New York 11 


JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 


The Ideal Gift... 


... an Art Digest subscription $4.00 
-..an Art Digest binder _......... ... 3.00 


Both for only $7.00 


additional subscriptions and binders 
$3.00 ea. 


Keep your magazines in good condition by using 
our made-to-order binder. Holds complete year of 
ART DIGEST (20 issues). 


Binder is made in red simulated leather and 
richly stamped in gold. Designed to file your copies 
of ART DIGEST in a convenient way, protect them 
from damage or loss, and to leok well in your 
library. 
Book Department 
The ART DIGEST, 116 E. 59th St., N. Y. 22 








Where to Show 


NATIONAL SHOWS 
(Unless otherwise indicated, open to 
all artists) 

Jersey City, New Jersey 


PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS SOCIETY OF NEW 
JERSEY. Apr. 9-30, Jersey City Museum. Media: 


oil, watercolor, casein, pastel, black & white, 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. medals & cash awards. 
Membership fee $5. Work due Apr. 2. Write 


Ann Broadman, 100—78 St., North Bergen, N. J. 
Mobile, Alabama 
11TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION WATERCOLOR SO- 


CIETY OF ALABAMA..Mar, 1-31. Jury. Fee 
$2 for non-members. Purchase award. Prizes. 
Work due Feb. 23. Write Belle Comer, 1114 
South 16th St., Birmingham, Alabama. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
50TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NEW ORLEANS 


ART ASSOCIATION. Mar. 4-26. Media: paint- 
ing, sculpture, drawing, graphics, creative craft- 
work. Membership dues $5. Jury. Prizes. Work 
due Feb. 14. Write Isaac De!gado Museum of 
Art, City Park. 
New York, New York 

4TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, KNICKERBOCKER 
ARTISTS. Feb. 5-17. Laurel Gallery. Media: 
oil. watercolor, casein, pastels, prints & small 
sculpture. Entry fee $5. Work due Jan. 29. 
Write. John J. Karpick, 115 Cabrini Blvd. 


84TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION AMERICAN WA- 
TERCOLOR SOCIETY. Feb. 18-Mar. 4. Na- 
tional Academy. Media: watercolor. pastel. Entry 
fee $3. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Feb. 7. Write 
Dick Crocker, 94 South Munn Ave., East Orange, 
New Jersey. 


NON-MEMBERS EXHIBITION OF OILS. Mar. 25- 
Apr. 21. Medal awards. Fee $3. Work due Mar. 
19. Write to The National Arts Club, 15 Gram- 
ercy Park. 

12TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NATIONAL SERI- 
GRAPH SOCIETY. Mar. 6-Apr. 30. Media: seri- 
graphy (no photo stencils). Jury. Prizes. Entry 
fee $2. Entry cards & entries due Feb. 7. Write 
to Doris Meltzer, Serigraph Galleries, 38 W. 
57 St. 

51ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION AMERICAN SO- 
CIETY OF MINIATURE PAINTERS. Feb. 7-20. 
Portraits, Inc. Open to painters of miniature 
portraits. Fee $1. Jury. Award. Entry cards 
due Jan. 20. Works due Jan. 24, sent to James 


J. Kelleher, 243 Lex. Ave. Write Clara Louise 
Bell, 52 West 57 St., New York 19. 


126TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN, Mar. 23-Apr. 8. Media: 
oils & sculpture. $7,000 in prizes. Works due 
Mar. 7. Write National Academy, 1083 6th 
Ave., New York 28. 


Oakland, California 

1951 EXHIBITION OF OIL PAINTINGS AND 
SCULPTURE. Mar. 4-Apr. 1. Juries. Works 
due Feb. 18. Write Oakland Art Gallery, Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, Oakland. 

Peoria, Illinois 

NATIONAL STUDENT EXHIBITION OF COM- 
MERCIAL ART. Feb. 11-Mar. 10. Open to stu- 
dents of advertising art and illustration. Jury. 
Prizes. Work due Jan. 30, Write Ernest Freed, 
Director, School of Art, Bradley University. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


12TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION AMERICAN COLOR 
PRINT SOCIETY. Mar. 5-23. The Print Club. 


All color print media—experimental techniques 
welcome. Jury. Prizes. 


Entry fee $1.00. Mem- 


P. ©. Box 953 





bers $3.00. Three works may be submitted for 
membership before Feb. 16. Travelling show for 
members. Entry cards and fees due by Feb. 16. 
Work due Feb. 20. Write Katharine H. Me 
Cormick, 300 W. Upsal St. 


Portland, Maine 


68TH ANNUAL OIL SHOW. Feb. 4-25. Jury. 
Entry fee $1. Entry cards & work due Jan. 24. 
Write Bernice Breck, Sweat Memorial Art Mu- 
seum, 111 High St. 


68TH ANNUAL WATERCOLOR SHOW. Mar. 4-25. 
Jury. Entry fee $1. Media: watercolor & pastels. 
Entry cards & work due Feb. 21. Write Bernice 
Breck, Sweat Memorial Art Museum, 111 High St. 


St. Augustine, Florida 


ST. AUGUSTINE ART ASSOCIATION EXHIBI- 
TION. Mar. 4-27. Art Association Gallery. Media: 
oil, watercolor, Yearly dues $3. Fee $1 per 
painting. Prizes. Entry cards due Feb. 14. Work 
due Feb. 26. Write Curator, St. Augustine Art 
Association, P.O. Box 444. 


Sarasota, Florida 
MEMBERS ANNUAL EXHIBITION. (Section 2) 
Feb. 25-Mar. 9. Sarasota Art Association. Media: 
oil, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Membership fee $5. 
Entry cards & entries due Feb. 9. Write Mrs. 
Elden Rowland, Rt. 4, Box 356-D,. 


Seattle, Washington 


23RD INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION NORTTI 
WEST PRINTMAKERS. Mar. 7-Apr. 1. Seattle 
Art Museum. Entry fee $2. Purchase prizes 
Entry cards due Feb. 12, entries due Feb. 14. 
Write Nancy MacFadden, 4552 E. Laurel Drive. 


Washington, D. C. 


22ND BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPO- 
RARY AMERICAN OIL PAINTINGS. Mar. 31- 
May 13. Media: oil, oil-tempera, encaustic. Jury, 
Prizes total $5,200. Entry cards due Feb. 2. 
Works due Feb. 9 in Wash. or New York. Write 


Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
Wichita, Kansas 
6TH NATIONAL DECORATIVE ARTS—CERAM- 


ICS EXHIBITION. Wichita Art Association, Apr. 
14-May 15. Media: silversmithing, metalry, jew- 
elry, weaving, ceramics, ceramic & wood sculp- 
ture, enamels, glass. Entry fee $2. Jury. Prizes. 
Entries due Mar. 26. Write Maude G. Schollen- 
berger, 401 Belmont Avenue. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Baltimore, Maryland 

19TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION MARYLAND ART- 
ISTS, Mar. 4-Apr. 8. Entry fee $.50 per entry, 
2 entries allowed. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Feb. 
7-10. Write Baltimore Museum of Art, Wyman 
Park Drive. 

Chicago, Illinois 

3RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION MOMENTUM. Mar. 
10-Apr. 7. Werner’s Bookstore. Open to artists 
‘of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Indiana & Michigan. Jury. Entry fee $1. Entry 
blanks due by Feb. 7. Entries due Feb. 2-7. 
Write Aaron Roseman, 908 8S. Racine St. 


Dallas, Texas 
3RD ANNUAL TEXAS CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 
Feb. 17-Mar. 11. Open to Texas residents. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry fee $2. Entries due Feb. 10. Write 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 


Norwich, Connecticut 
8TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION PAINTINGS, DRAW- 
INGS, SCULPTURE. Mar. 11-26. Open to resi- 
dents of eastern Connecticut. Fee $1. Jury. 
Work due Mar, 3 & 4. Write: Mrs. Jean Urbinati, 
10 Brown St. 





San Diege 
SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


6063 La Jolla Bivd. 


Orren R. Louden, Director 
‘Approved for Veterans" 


La Jolla 
California 


THE SCHOOL FOR ART STUDIES 


offers courses taught by distinguished artists 


PAINTING e DRAWING e SCULPTURE e DESIGN 
BOOK AND MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATION 


approved for veterans @ ask for catalog e 


250 WEST 90th STREET, NEW YORK e 





SC 4-9518 








Pittsburg, Kansas + 


3RD ANNUAL KANSAS PAINTERS EXHIBI-- 
TION. June. Open to artists born or living in 
Kansas. Media: oil & watercolor. Jury. $500 in 
purchase prizes. Entries due Apr. 15. Write Eu- 
gene Larkin, Kansas State Teachers College. 


San Antonio, Texas 


2ND ANNUAL TEXAS WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 
EXHIBITION. Feb. 18-Mar. 11. Witte Museum. 
Open to present and former Texas residents, 
Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $3. Entry cards and 
entries due Feb. 3. Write to Mrs. Leslie D, 
Flowers, 606 Elizabeth Road, 


San Bernardino, California 


NATIONAL ORANGE SHOW. Mar. 8-18. Open to 
artists in Southern California, Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor & sculpture. No fee. Jury. Purchase 
& cash awards. Entry blanks due Feb. 15. 
Work due Feb. 24. Write National Orange 
Show Art Exhibit, P.O. Box 29, San Bernardino. 


Sioux City, Iowa 
IOWA MAY SHOW. Apr. 21-May 26. Open to all 


Iowa artists. Media: oil & oil mixed media. 
Jury. $250 prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 1. 
Work due Apr. 15. Write John Wesle, Sioux 


City Art Center, 613 Pierce St. 
South Bend, Indiana 


2ND ANNUAL MICHIANA REGIONAL ART EX- 
HIBIT. Mar. 11-Apr. 8, Open to artists of Indi- 
ana & Michigan living within 100 miles of 
South Bend. Media: oils, watercolors, prints & 
drawings. Jury. Prizes. Work due Mar. 1. Write 
South Bend Art Association, 620 W. Washing- 
ton Ave. 


Springfield, Missouri 


21ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 1-29. Open to 
artists of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Iowa & Nebraska. Jury. Work due Mar. 24, 
Write Yvette Wright, Springfield Art Museum, 
P.O. Box 285. 


Washington, D. C. 


SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON ARTISTS 59TH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Feb. 9-27. Nat'l. Coll. 
of Fine Arts. Open to artists living within 25 
miles of Washington. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee 
$1. Entry cards due Jan. 26. Work due Feb. 2. 
Write Mrs. M. R. Snow, 4861 North Little 
Falls Road, Arlington, Va. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & COMPETITIONS 


Detroit, Michigan 


NATIONAL CARPET DESIGN COMPETITION. 
Open to, residents of U. S. and its possessions. 
Seven prizes total $2,000. Entry blanks and 
entries due by Feb, 15. Write Competition Com- 
mittee, Arthur Fleischman Co., 12585 Gratiot 
Avenue. 


New York, New York 


ROME PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS. Oct. 1951-52. Open 
to U, 8. citizens capable of doing independent 
work in architecture, landscape architecture, 
musical composition, painting, sculpture, his 
tory of art and classical studies. All applica- 
tions due Feb. 1. Write American Academy in 
Rome, 101 Park Ave. 


GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION: Fellowships, nor- 
mally $3,000 for research in any field of knowl- 
edge or artistic creation in any of the fine arts. 
For citizens of the U.S., Canada, Latin American 
Republics and the Philippines. Ordinarily for 
persons of ages 25 to 40. Applicants write to 
Henry Allen Moe, Secretary General, John Simon 


Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth 
Avenue. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART FELLOW- 


SHIPS: 3 annual fellowships of $4,000 each, 
involving 12 months of intensive study in one 
or more depts. of the Museum, plus a minimum 
of two months study abroad, are offered to 
qualified graduate students enrolled in fine arts 
depts. of U.S. universities. Fellowships will run 
from July 1, 1951 to July 1, 1952. Open to men 
and women who have completed 2 full years of 
graduate work by June 1951 in history of art, 
archaeology, or museum training at a recognized 
American college or university; who are able to 
furnish proof of exceptional ability & promise; 
and who have an adequate reading knowledge 
of French & German. Applications close Feb. 15. 
Write Dean of Education & Extension, Metro- 
politan Museum, 5th Ave. & 82 St. 

LOUIS COMFORT TIFFANY SCHOLARSHIPS: 
Grants up to $2,000 will be made to students 
of painting, sculpture, graphic arts—men 
women of unusual talent & personal qualifica- 
tions who have already demonstrated their ca- 
pacity for sustained effort in creative arts. Open 
to citizens of U.S. under 35 years old, married 
or unmarried, irrespective of race or creed. Ap- 
plications in writing will be received until Mar. 
25. Tiffany Foundation, 1083 Fifth Ave. 


PAINTING CLASSES 
ALLEN ULLMAN 


Unusual arrangement for students in need 
of studio facilities. Day or Evening. 


747 BROADWAY (8th S#.) N. Y. C. 
ORegon 3-2025 or GRamercy 3-7815 
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57th Street in Review 
{Continued from page 27] 

uinely calligraphic drawing: A somno- 
Jent orange sun hangs low in an ex- 
panse of fog, shimmers on the water 
of a deserted harbor, providing just 
enough light to reveal distant pilings 
and roofs which are rendered in a few 
just right strokes. This painting is Or- 
jentally simplified, but Yellow Harbor, 
a sparse bravura of lines silhouetted 
against a dazzle of molten yellow, and 
an incisively charming study of a wo- 
man ironing show that Storm can han- 
dle more complex arrangements equally 
well. (RoKo, to Feb. 2.)—J. F. 


Paul Nabb and Others 


First prize winner in a recent contest, 
Paul Nabb shows an evolving series of 
multicolor, abstract gouaches. 

In the earlier studies whirlpools are 
set up among countless intertwining 
ribbons and ganglia of bright color. 
Later, staccato dashes add lateral pat- 
terns of conflict; and finally black diag- 
onal lines are superimposed over the 
lateral and centrifugal patterns. 

In his most recent study, varying 
space intervals are introduced as well 
as contrasting ‘‘tempi’’—a few confetti- 
like streamers drifting slowly down be- 
tween telegraphic dots and dashes. Es- 
sentially musical problems seem to be 
involved, and perhaps the film, existing 
in time as well as space, would afford 
fuller solutions. 

Also shown are drawings by Vincent 
Canella, which reveal a talent for the 
better kind of fashion illustration, 
others by Emily Barto, and by Alfred 
Van Loen, who contributes an amusing 
study of frogs “having a ball.” (Village 
Art ‘Center.)—J. F. 


Liloda 


Liloda, a self-taught painter, makes 
her debut with a group of inventive, 
sometimes humorously obscene paint- 
ings and plaques of demons and fertil- 
ity gods. She classifies these as neo- 
primitive, working out her representa- 
itons of devil masks and ferociously 
posturing libido-dispensers with the 
stylized decoration and bright colors 
of Polynesian and Central American 
art. 

A painting titled Sun God and a few 
others have a rather heraldic quality 
and would make fine coats of arms for 
persons planning to set up shop as 
medicine men. 

While many of these items impress 
as decorative trifles, a few seem to 
express a personal vision as well as 
taste, and one wonders what Liloda 
might do if she gave that personal 
vision fuller scope. (Van Loen, to Jan. 
3.)—J. F. 

Maccabi Greenfield 

Maccabi Greenfield, 1949 winner of 
the Art Students League’s McDowell 
Scholarship for a year’s travel and 
study in Europe, recently showed paint- 
ings at the League, including many 
done during his trip abroad. 

Stylistically, Greenfield is something 
of an experimenter, trying his hand now 
at abstractions, now at rather realistic 
renderings, but he strikes his richest 
vein in a strongly expressionistic man- 
ner. Here, using vigorous, simplified 
forms and vivid color he achieves strik- 
ing, unified canvases. (A. S. L.)—P. L. 


January 15, 1951 


S. F. to the Fore 


Ecnuoes of San Francisco’s great mu- 
nicipal Art Festival last month are 
being heard from coast to coast. Weldon 
Kees, visiting the city after a ten-year 
absence, sent word back to The New 
York Times that San Francisco is the 
next liveliest center of art today in the 
country. He based this statement large- 
ly on the success of the festival, “a 
singular undertaking for any munici- 
pality.” 

There are other reasons, too, for the 
city’s surge of art interest, wrote Kees: 

“Partly because of its climate and 
homogeneity, the beauty of its harbor 
and bridges, its spectacular hills cov- 
ered with white houses, suggesting a 
well-scrubbed Naples—and perhaps 
more pointedly because of the absence 
of anything resembling New York’s gal- 
lery system. 

“San Francisco’s ‘artistic’ atmosphere 
seems remarkably fluid, open, and ad- 
venturous. Young painters are serious 
and ambitious, but unworried, for in- 
stance, about their chances of getting 
a one-man show on 57th Street.” 

Would Set New York Aquiver 

While acknowledging the presence of 
much poor work in the De Mille-like 
festival, and suggesting that the jurors 
kept carefully in mind that they were 
selecting “civic purchase prizes,” Kees 
found evidence in the show of a strong 
advanced school of painting that “would 
set New York’s avant-garde seismo- 
graphs aquiver.” He said: 

“The most moving and vigorous paint- 
ing in the festival came from the neo- 
fauve group of abstract expressionists 
that has mushroomed wildly here in the 
last few years. Given incentive to some 
extent by such painters as Clyfford 
Still and Mark Rothko, both of whom 
have taught at the California School 
of Fine Arts, the best of these painters 
—Edward Corbett, Hassel Smith, Philip 
Roeber and George Stillman—have 
sensed a general direction. .. . 

“Less even, but of distinct interest, 
is the work of Elmer Bischoff, Jack 
Leon Lowe, Jorge Goya and Budd 
Dixon. The collective accomplishment 
of this group is strong evidence that 
Manhattan is by no means a lone fort- 
ress of ... advanced painting.” 


Durrie, Currier & Ives 
[Continued from page 8] 
Yankee bargaining. The balance are 


- snow scenes, All 10 of the Currier and 


Ives lithographs after Durrie subjects 
are lent by Farm Bureau Insurance 
Companies and are hung next to the 
paintings which they reproduce. In sev- 
eral instances where the original paint- 
ings have not as yet come to light, the 
prints are shown next to paintings of 
similar subject. Even more startling are 
those examples of oil paintings by other 
artists that are clearly copies after the 
prints. An early Durrie Going to Church 
(1853) is reproduced in the oily me- 
dium of chromolithograph by F. Glea- 
son of Boston in 1875 ufder the title 
Winter Sunday in Olden Times. 

Apart from their importance as so- 
ciological and historical documents of 
American democracy and taste, these 
paintings reveal an eye Sensitive to the 
subtle colors, values, and textures of 
snow and sky. 


Paul Zucker 


Prof. of History of Art and Architecture 
at the New School for Social Research 
and Cooper Union 


Will give 8 lectures on 


MODERN ART 
AND TRADITION 


Ilustrated with Lantern Slides 


Tuesdays at 8:00 Beginning Feb. 13th 
Course Fee $7.50. Register Now 


THE CULTURAL DECLINE 
ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION 


Monday, Mar. 19th, at 8 P.M. 


PARTICIPANTS: JAMES T. FARRELL, CLEM- 
ENT GREENBERG, ALFRED KAZIN, KURT 
LIST, GORHAM MUNSON, PAUL ZUCKER 


Send for bulletin of all courses 


Rand School 


7 E. 15th St. AL. 5-6250 N. Y. 3 
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RAS Board, room and tuition 
"all for $95. a month. 
\ Private studios for advanced 
S$" students at no extra cost. 
SS" Apartments and houses available in 
Mexico's most beautiful town from $15. monthi iy 
Write to E.U.B.A. Box 77 
San Miouec Autence 
Gto., Mexico. 


BURNSVILLE PAINTING CLASSES INC. 


AT BURNSVILLE, N. C. © ALTITUDE 3000 FT. 
JUNE 23 - SEPTEMBER 15 
SCHOOL CREDITS 


INSTRUCTORS 
FRANK STANLEY HERRING 
EDWARD SWIFT SHORTER 


OIL - WATERCOLOR 
LANDSCAPE - PORTRAIT - STILL LIFE 
40 ACRES OF LAND - STUDIO 
2 LODGES - COTTAGES and DINING PAVILLION 
SWIMMING POOL - SMALL LAKE 
WRITE TO FRANCES HALL HERRING, EXEC. SECTY. 
301 W. MONTGOMERY ST., MILLEDGEVILLE, GEORGIA 


YLAND 


igor a 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 















LEARN PAINTING 


wth YUN GEE 


Famous American Artist 
Paris Recognition since 1928 
Private instruction only—results excellent 


SCHOOL of DIAMONDISM 
51 E. 10 ST. 


OR 4-0351 





CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 
Degree courses offered in Architecture, 
Painting, Sculpture, Design, Ceramics, 
Weaving, Metalwork. Catalog on request 








PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Professional training in 
painting, illustration, sculp- 
ture, murals. B.F.A., M.F.A. 
degrees through coordinated 
course in University of 
Pennsylvania. Many scholar- 
ships, prizes. Distinguished 
faculty. Write for catalog. 


116 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 















ROBERT 


PHILIPP 


PRIVATE PAINTING CLASS 
Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes 
REGISTRATIONS from 2-4 P.M. 


200 W. 57 ST. _ Tel.: Cl. 7-3341 





PAINTING 





S MAXWELL Relax, Learn to Paint! 


Individual Instruction 
TARR: Beginners & Advanced 
© Portrait Painting 
SCHOOL OF Ke ics Saar © dean 


* san Life @ Design 
© Illustration © Ses!ptere 
Also HOME STUDY ee 
Day, Eve., & Sat., TR. 
Box 21D, 54 W. 74 St., Ye Cc. 


SCHR OOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
Servi AND TS TSINY BETS 










mid-year registration 


—a 


* professional arts, inc. 
est. 1937 


dept. h, 460 park avenue, new york 22 


NORTON 
SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


Adolf Dehn Jan. 3-Mar. 14 


HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 





Mastery in Line 
[Continued from page 15] 

his numerous papers of cows, in which 
he gave these lethargic, unwieldy crea- 
tures a monumental effect in his hand- 
ling of mass and contour. Horses, also, 
were a favored theme, often capricious- 
ly presented in brilliance of hues. 
Whether spirited animals with tossing 
heads, or workworn, dejected ones, Som- 
mer unfailingly seized their character- 
istic bodily gesture, suggested their 
latent habit of movement. 

The decorative still-lifes, in which 
forms and colors are subtly related, de- 
serve a chapter to themselves, rounded 
forms answering one another in anti- 
phonal rhythmic patterns. The drawings 
also merit citation. Leaning Nude is a 
superb example of draftsmanship in its 
fluency of bodily rhythms, its sense of 
vibrant life between flowing contours, 
its suggestion of suspended pose of 
graceful form. The exhibition, however, 
cannot be summed up by comment. It 
must be viewed. (Kraushaar, to Feb. 3.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 
Year 1913 


[Continued from page 15] 
are represented here by color or black 
and white reproductions or replicas. 
Meanwhile, in Germany, Klee and 
Kandinsky were joined temporarily in 
the Blue Rider movement which nur- 
tured the latter more happily than the 
former. In Holland, Mondrian had be- 
gun his “plus and minus” pure geo- 


metrical abstractions. In Italy, Chirico © 


had launched the somnolent metaphysi- 
cal work which inspired later surrealists, 
while Balla, Boccioni and Severini were 
working in defense of futurism. Final- 
ly, in Russia, constructivism had been 
started by Pevsner and Tatlin, and su- 
prematism by Malevitch. Items by Pica- 
bia, Duchamp-Villon and Villon are 
also included in this considered, provo- 
cative show. (Janis, to February 3.) 
—BELLE KRASNE. 
Mastery in Paint 
[Continued from page 15] 
skimming over mirror-smooth planes. 

The one still-life shown is an inter- 
estingly composed Courbet of straw- 
berries and asparagus submerged in 
seaweed greens, sweeping down from 
the top right corner into an off-center 
foreground. 

Finally there is an extraordinarily 
magnetic, richly colored Rubens, Por- 
trait of a Negro, obviously alive, an 
enigmatic half-smile on his lips. 

The reviewer, readily concurring 
with Dr. Lilienfeld’s contention that 
masterpieces are made not by periods 
or schools but by gifted individuals 
through the ages, felt in considering the 
show as a whole that apart from Rou- 
ault, the moderns could have been more 
tellingly represented. (Van Diemen- 
Lilienfeld, to Feb. 3.) 

—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


Philadelphia News 

[Continued from page 22] 

pole accented swamp, or a similarly set 

surrealistic Points of Departure, to the 

geometric nicety of white boat sails 

against blue water in North Sea. 
Seymour Remenick, at the Dubin Gal- 

leries, suggests a new trend back from 

Matisse or Picasso to Corot. This young 

painter, whose previous work was 





marked by flat patches of bright pig- 
ment, has sobered down to a back-to- 
nature discipline in canvases painted in 
Fairmount Park and by the lakes of 
League Island. Ground mists, water re- 
flections and woodland perspectives vie 
for interest with a strong self-portrait, 
a reclining nude, and somber still-lifes. 

William G. Blood Gallery is introduc- 
ing paintings by a young Yugoslavian, 
Olga Dani, who reached the U. S. via 
Cuba where she achieved some of her 
best work—urban impressions of sultry 
brooding quality. Despite experiences 
in a German concentration camp during 
the last year, and as a displaced person, 
Olga Dani has not succumbed to gloom. 


The Coleman Gallery has added to 
its French group several interesting 
Rouaults, a small Picasso still-life (well- 
balanced abstraction with collage), two 
small Renoirs, several Utrillo street- 
scapes, and a strong Degas drawing. 


Gorky 
[Continued from page 9] 


incorporated them in a space which he 
himself nad created and in relation- 
ships which he had determined. This 
tapping of the unconscious involved 
chance; a certain degree of automatism 
was used to obtain it; but this chance 
invariably flowered into choice.” 

In Miss Genauer’s opinion, these im- 
ages did not get so fully realized in 
Gorky’s art as some would think, and 
she objected to those who are “already 
hailing him as the greatest painter 
America ever produced.” She added: 

“A few years ago Dali was the darling 
of the dillettantes. Then Klee took his 
place. More recently their platform has 
called for a Pollack in every parlor, un- 
til young museum directors in the 
smaller cities began to fear that not to 
present a Pollack show was to court 
oblivion. 

“Well, it’s going to be Gorky now, 
kids, and Pollack might just as well 
move over and make room for him. The 
process of apotheosis began a few years 
ago. Last year it received impetus when 
Gorky was one of six artists chosen by 
a committee of three to represent the 
best contemporary American painting at 
the huge international exhibition held 
in Venice. Now it’s the Whitney memo- 
rial. The ball’s rolling fast, and headed 
for the ninepins. Inevitably they’ll be 
bowled over—until some one sets them 
(the collectors, museum directors, et al.) 
up again to await the next roll for the 
next artist.” 

The Times critic, Howard Devree, 
voiced no objection to the show, but 
stated that “if it is seldom safe to be 
dogmatic about art, it is doubly unsafe 
to dogmatize about the work of Arshile 
Gorky.” Finding an analogy to his work 
in Eliot’s The Wasteland and in cryptic 
passages from James Joyce, Devree 
noted in Gorky’s work the varying in- 
fluences through the years, chiefly that 
of Miré. Of his late work Devree said: 

“One is led to wonder whether he 
would not, had he lived, have establish- 
ed some bridge between his fugitive 
symbolism and what we commonly mean 
by figuration, between a profound sub- 
jectivity which baffled many beholders 
and an objectivity arising from a self- 
imposed discipline of coherence in which 
he might resolve his major problems.” 
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A READING COURSE BY MAIL in 
CRITICAL APPRECIATION by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


A series of articles on our leading 
artists who are contributing signifi- 
cantly to THE MODERN RENAIS.- 
SANCE IN THE U.S.A, and thereby 
making art history today. 
The complete course........ 
(Reduced rates for groups) 
Available at the Mortimer Levitt 
and Joseph Luyber Galleries and at 


DESIGN WORKSHOP...Ny 


ack, N.Y. 





BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE “IISEUM OF FINE a®TS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 
WATERCOLOR 


7 
0 AR COURSES 


Miami, Fla.—January and Februa 
Washi » D.C.—April and May, 
Cali io—July and August 
Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025-O St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 










AMD INSTI7y Write for 
s a,  48-PAGE 
"ee, - ILLUSTRATED 
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* 
New Freshman Class Starts February 5 


STUDY PAINTING IN FLORIDA 
JANUARY 1st to MAY Ist, 1951 













LANDSCAPE STILL LIFE PORTRAIT 
Approved for Veterans. 
Write for Circular A FARNSWORTH SCHOOL OF ART 


THE FA INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 

PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 

Fine, Industrial, Advertis- 

ing Arts. Teacher Training. 

Degrees, B.F.A., M.F.A, 

B.AE., M.A.E. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinols, Bex 96 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Distinguished Faculty. Fine and Commercial Arts. Sixty-five 
Adult Courses, Beginning, Intermediate and Advanced, Part 
and fulltime. Mornings, Afternoons and Evenings. Co-ed. 
Approved for eligible veterans. Write for free Catalog D. 
EASTERN PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


TO ART SCHOOLS 


For many years Art Digest 
has made a special sub- 
scription offer to recog- 
nized art schools. Write in 
now for full particulars. 
















School Department 


The ART DIGEST 
116 E. 59th Street, New York 22 
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Silvermine Guild Dedication 


Dedication. of the Florence Schick 
Gifford Hall, the Silvermine Guild of 
Artists’ new School of Art, took place 
on January 9. Keys of the ‘hall were 
presented to John Vassos, president of 
the Guild, by Mrs. Florence Schick 
Gifford. Mrs. Gifford donated $50,000 to 
cover the cost of constructing the 
school last May. 

Speakers at the dedication included 
Dr. John Carr Duff, professor of edu- 
cation at New York University; Mrs. 
John Davis Lodge, wife of Connecti- 
cut’s governor; Herbert Askwith, hu- 
man relations counselor; and Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Terhune, director of the Silver 
Hill Foundation, Joseph G. Herzberg, 
city editor of The New York Herald 
Tribune, was master of ceremonies. 


Wax Encaustic Course at League 


A course in wax-encaustic painting, 
taught by Nahum Tschacbasov, is being 
offered by the Art Students League. 
Only course in New York dealing with 
the medium, it will cover the hot wax 
process, the cold wax process and the 
mixed oil-encaustic method. According 
to Tschacbasov the advantages of the 
medium are its great permanence, its 
rapid drying, permitting the picture to 
be developed quickly, and its extraor- 
dinary brilliance of color. Wax-encaus- 
tic paintings by Tschacbasov will be on 
view at the League, on the ground floor, 
until the end of January. 


Chautauqua Summer Classes 


The 78th season of the Chautauqua 
summer school will run from July 1 
to August 26. Art classes at the well- 
known music, art and theater center 
in upstate New York will’once again 
be under the direction of Revington 
Arthur. In addition to painting and 
drawing, the art center will offer courses 
in crafts including ceramics, jewelry 
making, and block printing among 
others, and in weaving and bobbin lace. 

For students wishing college credits, 
there will also be New York University 
classes in arts and crafts and in art 
education. 


Courses in Lapidary and Jewelry Arts 


A 15-week course for those who wish 
to work with semi-precious and precious 
stones, setting gems, or making jewelry, 
will be given weekday evenings starting 
next month by the department of geol- 
ogy of the College of the City of New 
York. Classes will be held at the college 
Lapidary Laboratory, at Amsterdam 
and 138th Street. 

Begun three years ago, the lapidary 
series is open both to those who wish 
to make a career of working with gems, 
and those whose interest is only that of 
a hobbyist. 


Summer Courses at Banff 

A two-week course in painting, in- 
cluding life, still-life and landscape in 
all media, will be held this summer, 
June 25-July 7, at Banff, Alberta, as 
part of the 19th annual summer session 
of the Banff School of Fine Arts of the 
University of Alberta. Instructors will 
be H. G. Glyde, W. J. Phillips, Kenneth 
Rowntree, J. W. G. MacDonald, M. W. 
MacDonald and Jan Zach. Other courses 
include music, handicrafts, ballet and 
theater. 
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FAMOUS ARTISTS 


teac 

drawing painting 
sculpture encaustics 
applied art graphics 
at the 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


Registration by the month. 
No entrance requirements. 
Approved for study under 
G.I. Bill of Rights. Ninety 
classes in morning, afternoon, 
evening and Saturday sessions. 


215 West 57th Street, N. Y. 19 
Circle 7-4510 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 





\ 
For information address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 
layout, fashion illustration, interior decorating, 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2108 W. Flagler St. 
















Av, 32nd Year 
REGISTRATION NOW OPEN 


Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbrush. Individual 


Instruction. Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbee, Director. 
arr VS 


BO TON ST.. OSTON: 










COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Basic Design GUSSOW 
Drawing .. TILLEY 
Painting .. WOELFFER 
Graphics .. BARRETT 












Mid-Term Registration 
January 29 
Address: Registrar 
ColoradoSprings, Colo. 


NATIONAL 
ACADEMY 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Write, call or phone for prospectus 
3 East 89th St., N. Y. enrignt 9-480 





JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 


Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M MATTISON, Director 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 
LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year’ round school 
Box 891 Taos, New Mexico 







PLATA 
ART GALLERIES 


9 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK e ZONE 22 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms-and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 








HOW SHALL I FRAME MY PICTURES? 
What size frame shall you use? What style 
will best harmonize with the picture and 
your furniture? How can you make more in- 
teresting wall arrangements? These are 
questions our framing experts can answer 
for you. Come see our choice collection of 
frames, full color prints and modern masters. 


Bring your pictures and your questions with 
you. 


send for your FREE copy of 
16 page book: PICTURE FRAMES 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


the department store of art materials 


DEPT. D, 2 WEST 46th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





TO OUR READERS... 


Recently The Art Digest acquired the services 
of a national magazine distributor. Through 
this distributor The Art Digest is now avail- 
able on approximately 400 newsstands through- 
out the country. If you have a local news- 
stand dealer who would be interested in selling 
The Art Digest please have him write to 
Newsstand Sales, The Art Digest, 116 East 


650th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 





(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest? 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL BRESIDENT GUSTAVE J. NOBACK 
7005 Groton Street, Forest Hills, New York 


lst NAT’L VICE PRESIDENT : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


2nd NAT’L VICE PRESIDENT : JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS 
35 Heathcote Road, Scarsdale, New York 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 





NATIONAL SECRETARY : HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
Route 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 


NATIONAL TREASURER : NILS HOGNER 
35 West 8th Street, New York City 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS CHAIRMAN: 
FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN 
306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore 12, Md. 


HONORARY PRESIDENT ALBERT T. REID 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, ALON BEMENT, LOUIS BETTS, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, DEAN CORNEWELL, 
GORDON GRANT, GARNET 


ROGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN, 


D. GROSSE, FLORENCE L. HOHMAN, PERCY LEASON, 


GEORG LOBER, EDMUND MAGRATH, L. F. MOCK, HOBART NICHOLS, GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, HENRY 0 CONNOR, 
HELEN GAPEN QEHLER, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. PLATT, HOWARD B. SPENCER, STOW WENGENROTH, FREDERIC 


WHITAKER, PAUL W. 
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The Show Must Go On 


National Secretary Helen Oehler has 
submitted to these columns some ideas 
on the subject of exhibitions, under the 
title “The Show Must Go On.” Helen 
Oehler belongs to many art societies 
and has been a successful exhibitor of 
works of distinction. She has also served 
on juries and knows the variables that 
confront conscientious jurors. Those of 
us who have also served confirm these 
opinions and advice. I quote: 

“The Secretary’s desk receives letters 
from members asking the how, why and 
wherefores of exhibiting their talents. 
The letters are numerous, pathetic and 
hopeful. They are certain, too, that an 
organization like the League can give 
them the open sesame that will assure 
an endless procession of accepted works, 
and a very high percentage of prize 
winners. 

“To many it will be discouraging 
when we admit, quite frankly, that we 
have no open sesame. Nor has the 
American Artists Professional League, 
that is, the National League located in 
New York City, ever conducted an ex- 
hibit of its members’ works. Exhibitions 
are held by state or city chapters of 
the League with, of course, full blessing 
and sponsorship of the League, and we 
always urge our members to organize 
their local chapters into actively exhibit- 
ing organizations. 

“The true genius, the good painter, 
sculptor and other artisan in the visual 
arts, need not worry. He will be found 
out. Those who, since youth, have ser- 
iously and conscientiously given their 
lives to study and practice are usually 
quite easily recognized by the exper- 
ienced eyes of those qualified to judge 
the works submitted to an exhibition. 


Practice Pieces Are Important 


“The newcomer, like the talented very 
young, is often under a handicap. He 
is able to produce a “pretty picture,” 
that friends and relatives like and 
praise, only to find it on the “out” pile 
when submitted to a profesisonal jury 
and pronounced by the jury, “a chromo,” 
or “calendar piece.” A newcomer does 
not realize how many study pieces are 
required; that many a practice piece 
has merit, but is not an exhibition num- 
ber; that many a sketch is but a leg 
of the journey toward a thing of im- 
portance—where something of the per- 
son had to fuse with the subject matter 
and result in a grandeur that is simple, 
definite, clear and uncluttered. Ade- 
quate study and preparation is similar 





to the practice required of the musician 
before he is ready for a recital. 

“The good, ‘professional’ artist prob- 
ably has a better right to be disap- 
pointed when his work is turned down 
(because he has worked seriously), but 
is actually less apt to be so when he 
understands some of the whys and 
wherefores. 


“He knows, for example, that the ag- 
gregate of entries submitted must be 
weighed against the number that can 
be hung, a matter determined by the 
size of the gallery and the wall space. 
He realizes, beforehand, the standard 
of work expected in a particular exhibi- 
tion. He knows that it is a majority 
vote that counts and often a decision 
hangs by a thread. If he, himself, has 
served on a jury at some time, he knows 
that judging is taken seriously and con- 
ducted with care and thought. He real- 
izes that when an overabundance of 
one kind of subject matter is presented, 
naturally many of that kind must be 
excluded, whereas, if only a few in that 
class are presented, under different cir- 
cumstances, one particular piece would 
have a better chance. 


“Names are of less importance than 
what seems best for the show. For, re- 
member, it is a show. Sometimes a work 
that is poorly framed starts out with a 
bad handicap. In an entirely different 
group of entries, judged by an entirely 
different group of people, the result of 
any one work might well be reversed. 
Thus there is an element of chance. 


A Measuring Stick 


“Above all, it is well to remember 
that a rejection does not imply a flat 
interpretation of a bad piece of work, 
so one need not get-too discouraged and 
give up the whole idea, or get angry 
with the whole set-up. The professional 
regards a jury show as a measuring 
stick, a chance to see his work in new 
surroundings, hung along with the 
works of his fellow colleagues. It should 
be a stimulus to better understanding, 
higher conceptions, more serious study 
and a reverent approach. Here, he can 
discover his weaknesses and find out 
where he stands in his own development. 
He will learn too that every work chosen 
will not enjoy an honor hanging, or 
result in a sale. 

“Perhaps the disappointment of the 
newcomer is due to his too high stand- 
ard, arrived at before he has seen his 
work in a non-jury hanging in local 
areas, or, if extra productive, before he 
has staged a solo event near home, in 
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order to get the response of the public 
and critics. 

“Above all, the professional knows 
that getting into an exhibition is not 
an end in itself, but a means to an end, 
and he who places too much emphasis 
on the showing of his work is likely 
to lose some of the joy and privileges 
of expression. He perhaps is cutting off 
some of his time and mood for creating. 
It is well to remember the old sayings 
about the cart before the horse and 
Sf at first you don’t succeed, try, try 


»” 


again’. 


A National Headquarters 


In reference to Helen Oehler’s ref- 
erence to the League, “that is, the Na- 
tional League located in New York 
City,’ she means the National Execu- 
tive Committee which is concerned with 
the whole structure of the organiza- 
tion, not the New York City Chapter 
of A.A.P.L. which is concerned with 
the local members’ affairs. 


Recently the National Executive Com- 
mittee took a definite step toward the 
development of an exhibition headquar- 
ters in New York City. At our last 
meeting we approved a plan to set up 
a national headquarters, with exhibi- 
tion facilities for out-of-town members. 

“Wilford S. Conrow, who has been 
the stalwart secretary for so many 
years as well as absorbing so many 
other duties on his broad shoulders, has 
been forced to take a long rest. Shortly 
after he accepted the office of First 
Vice President, he went to the hospital 
with a bad heart condition. He gave 
up his studio in Carnegie Hall, which 
A.A.P.L. had used as headquarters for 
all the years of its existence. We are 


happy to report that he is now recov- 
ered sufficiently to take up his residence 
at Hotel Irving, 26 Gramercy Park 
South, New York 3, New York. 

A National Headquarters Gommittee 
has been approved and a chairman se- 
lected. Also, we have selected a new 
Chairman of American Art Week. We 
hope to have the privilege of introduc- 
ing both of these new chairmen to you 
in our next report. The date for the 
Annual Dinner is set for March 30. 


Dr. Gustave J. Noback, our National 
President, whose official duties have 
taken him to Puerto Rico recently, will 
be back in the United States at that 
time to greet the members. 


We will inform by mail the State 
Chairmen as to where to forward the 
Scrap Books and records, which we 
believe must be completed or nearing 
completion by now. We are pleased to 
announce that there will be five prizes: 
one fair-sized oil painting; two smaller 
oils; and two prints. We will report 
soon about some ambitious exhibition 
plans for next November. 

—JOHN Scott WILLIAMS. 


Lux Décor for New University Theater 


Commissioned by the University of 
Arkansas to do four panels for its 
recently completed experimental the- 
ater, sculptor Gwen Lux turned to 
Shakespeare for subject matter. Com- 
bining painting and sculpture, Miss 
Lux took 12 scenes from as many 
Shakespeare plays, painting them in 
gouache on the face of irregularly- 
shaped panels about 11 feet long. The 
panels hang in pairs on either side of 
the proscenium of the theater audi- 
torium at Arkansas U. 


Harold Erskine, Sculptor 


Harold Erskine, sculptor and former 
architect, died in New York City Janu- 
ary 6. He was 76. Formerly a resident 
of New York, he had recently lived in 
Tryon, N. C. 

Born in Racine, Wis., Erskine studied 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris 
and at the Columbia University School 
of Fine Arts. He did numerous portrait 
and garden sculptures in America, and, 
in 1936, he won a competition award 
for the polychrome sculpture decora- 
tion of the facade of the Dry Dock Sav- 
ints Bank, New York. 

He is survived by two sisters, Mrs. 
Susan Rogers and Mrs. Violet Watson; 
and a brother, Malcolm Erskine. 


Former Met President Dies 


William Church Osborn, former presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and civic leader of New York City, 
died January 3 in New York. He was 88. 


Born in Chicago and educated at 
Princeton, Osborn was a_ prominent 
lawyer in New York and ‘a board mem- 
ber of many leading corporations. He 
was a member of the museum’s board 
for 45 years and its president from 1941 
to 1947. 


In addition to his interest in artistic 
affairs of the city, he was a leading 
benefactor of its welfare organizations, 
particularly those devoted to children’s 
aid and to the mentally ill. In 1918, 
with the support of then Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, he sought the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Governor, which he lost to 
Alfred E. Smith. He and Smith later 
became political allies. 
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of colors for the most critical artist 


433 WEST GOETHE STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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ARTISTS’ COLORS 
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CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 


EXHIBITIONS 





AKRON, OHIO 

Art Institute 7o Jan. 38: The Medie 
val World. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History & Art 7o Jan, 
29: Gilliland; Leerdam Glass. 
ATHENS, GA. 

Fine Arts Gallery To Jan. 20: Ce- 
ramic Exhibition; From Jan. 21: 
American Painting, 1950. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
High Museum To 
Century Paintings. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Museum of Art 7o Feb. 11: Balti- 
more Water Color Club. 

Walters Art Gallery To Feb. 25: 
Swords & Daggers. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown Gallery To Feb. 10: 
traits. 

Doll & Richards 7o Jan. 27: Wa- 
tercolors 1-Fa Wei. 

Institute of Contemporary Art To 
Jan. 31: Lovis Corinth. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Jan. 28: 
Boston Independents. 

Vose Galleries Jan: Modern Ameri- 
can Paintings. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Jan.: Contemporary 
Liturgical Objects; Ballet Prints & 
Drawings; Albrecht Durer Wood- 
cuts; Torii Kiyonaga; Renaissance 
Stoneware & Earthenware. 
Historical Society To Feb. 1: 
Century American Primitives. 
Palmer House Jo Jan. 25: 20th 
Century Prints. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum Jan. 26-Mar. 6: Paint- 
ings, 1900-1926. 

Taft Museum 7o Feb. 21: The Tu- 
lip in Art. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Center Zo Feb. 15: Doris Lee 
é Arnold Blanch. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art Jo Feb. 4: 
louse-Lautrec, 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center Jo Mar. 1: Agnes 
Sims—Petroglyphs of New Mexico. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Jan. 28: 
Alvin Lustig; To Feb. 4: Archi- 
penko. 

DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute To Feb. 4: 
Durrie. 

DENVER, COLO, 

Art Museum 7o Feb. 28: The Na- 
tive Dance; To Feb. 11: Art of 
the Middle Ages; To Jan. 28: 
Denver Artists. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts Jo Feb. 18: Amer- 
ican Artists in Italy. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum Jan. 206-Feb. 
11: Connecticut Academy of Fine 
Arts Annual. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Contemporary Arts Association Jan.: 
Charles Sheeler, Arthur Dove. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Feb. 4: 
Masters of Painting. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Art Institute To Feb. 4: 
American Painting Today. 

KEW GARDENS, N. Y. 

Art Center To Jan. 81: Wood Gaylor. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Art Association Jan.: Creative Paint- 
ings. 

County Museum 7o Feb, 11: Edvard 
Munch. 

Cowie Galleries Jan.: Modern Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

Esther’s Alley Gallery Jan.: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 
Fraymart Gallery To Feb, 7: Charlies 
Schlein, Sculpture, 

Hatfield Galleries Jan.: Modern 
French & American Painting. 

Frank Perls Gallery To Feb. 9: 15 
Non-Objective Painters. 

Stendahl Galleries Jan.; Ancient 
American & Modern Art. 

Taylor Galleries Jan.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Vigeveno Galleries To Feb. 2: Ake 
Tugel. 

Frances Webb Galleries Jan.: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Jan. 28: Hiro- 
shige’s Stations of the Tokaido. 
Walker Art Center To Feb. 25: Use- 
ful Gifts, 1950. 
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19th 
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George H. 


MONTCLAIR, N., J. 

Art Museum 70 Jan. 28: “The 
River,” Paintings; French Prints. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 

Museum of Fine Arts To Jan. 31: 
Canadian Group of Painters. 
NEWARK, N. J, 
Newark Museum From 
“Owned by Members.” 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum Jan.; Fred Dreher; 
John McCrady; Chen-Chi. 
NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts & Sciences To 
Jan. 28: Design Down Under. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn Art Museum T7o Jan. 28: 
Terence Duren Students’ Work. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute Jan.: Pegot Waring, 
Harold Gebhardt, Sculpture. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance Jan.: Adolph Dioda, 


Jan, 15: 


Sculpture; Albert Gold; Benton 
Spruance; Mac 8. Fisher. 

De Braux To Jan. 81: Modern 
French Paintings, Drawings € 
Prints. 

Dubin Jan.; Modei'n American Paint- 
ings. 

Penn. Academy Jan. 21-Feb. 25: 


Sculpture & Oil Painting Annual. 
Print Club 7o Jan. 26: Lithography 
Annual. 

Woodmere Art Gallery To Jan. 28: 
Catharine Grant. 

PEORIA, ILL, 

Bradley University Jan. 24-Feb. 21: 
National Print Exhibition. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Feb. 18: Prints 
by Five French Masters. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum Jan.; American Acade- 
micians; Print Accessions. 
Kharouba Gallery Jan. 22-Feb. 10: 
Kenneth Callahan. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum 7o Jan. 28: 
Photographers, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 70 Jan. 29: Leer- 
dam-Lobmeyr Glass; Artist’s Guild. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Labaudt Gallery To Jan. 26: Jesse 
Sharp; Robert McChesney; Gleeson. 
Museum of Art Jo Feb. 11: Lip- 
chitez; Jan. 23-Mar. 4: Wolfgang 
Paalen, Lee Mullican, Gordon On- 
slow-Ford 

Rotunda Gallery Jo Jan. 27: Clement 
Serveau; French Artists; Sculpture 
by Two Californians. 

SANTA FE, N. M. 

Museum of N. M. To Jan. 31: Le- 
Franc, Hood, Johnson, Humphrey; 
Albert Bloch, Watercolors. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Feb, 11: 
Academic Artists Assn. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jan.: Clark 
Coll. of Musical Instruments. 
TAMPA, FLA. 


Four 


Art Institute Jan. 23-Feb. 5: Grace 
P. Neal. 

UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst. To 
Jan, 29: Six Sculptors; Merrill 
Bailey. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery Jan. 20-Feb. 25: 
Fifth Annual Area Exhibition. 
National Gallery Jan.; Vollard, the 
Connoisseur: French Prints. 
WICHITA, KANS. 

Art Association To Jan. 29: Con- 
temporary Graphic Arts. 

Art Museum 7o Feb. 2: Watercol- 
ors of the Western Hempisphere. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute To Jan, 28: 
16th Annual New Year Show. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ACA (63E57) To Jan. 27: Lev- 
Landau; Jan, 22-Feb. 12: Group 
Exhibition. 

Abraham & Straus (Fulton & Hoyt) 
Jan. 22-31: Brooklyn Society of 
Artists—Brookiyn Subjects. 
Allison (32E57) To Jan. 31: Bel- 
lows Lithographs. 

American British (122E55) To Feb. 
2: 1950 Tiffany Award Winners. 
Architectural League (115E40) To 
Jan. 27: Sheila Burlingame, Sculp- 








ture. 

Argent (42W57) 7o Jan. 29: Eliza- 
beth Kingsbury, Barbara Comfort. 

Artists (851 Lex, at 64) To Jan. 
25: Sakari Suzuki; Jan. 27-Feb. 
15; Hans Boehler. 

AS.L. (215W57) To May 19: Grand 
Concours; To Jan. 31: Tschacbasov, 
Encaustics. 

A.A.A. (711 5th at 55) To Jan. 20: 
Luigi Lucioni; Jan. 22-Feb. 10: 
Jean Charlot. 

Babcock (38E57) To Jan, 20: Mar- 


tin Friedman; Jan. 22-Feb. 10: 
John W. McCoy. 

Barbizon-Little (63 & Lex.) Jan.: 
George Marinko. 

Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) Jan.: 
Group Exhibition. 

Binet (67E57) To Feb. 3: 
temporary Italian Graphics. 


Bodley (26E55) To Jan. 31: Paint- 
ings & Prints of the Ballet; Jan. 
22-Feb. 10: Robert Greco, 

Botanical Gardens (Bronx Park) 
To Feb. 11: Bronx Artists Guild. 
Brooklyn Museum (E'Pkwy) To 
Jan. 31: “Italy at Work.” 


Buchholz (32E57) Jan, 16-Feb. 3: 
60 Unknown Klee Drawings. 
Burliuk (119W57) To Feb. 2: Nich- 
olas Burliuk, Watercolors. 
Carnegie-Leger (232E58) 
27: Mstislav Dobujinsky. 
Carre (712 Sth at 56) Jan. 18-Feb. 
11: Dufy, American Work. 
Carstairs (11E57) To Jan. 27: Sal- 
vador Dali. 


Chas. Fourth (51 Chas.) Jan.: Con- 
temporary Graphics. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Jan. 19: Baumbach; Jan. 22-Feb. 
9: Maureen O'Connor. 

Peter Cooper (313W53) To Jan, 
20: Joe Battaglia; Jan. 20-Feb. 
10: Jean Cohen & Alex Katz. 
Copain (891 1st at 49) To Feb. 2: 
Irvin Kamins. 

Creative (18E57) To Feb. 3: Group. 
Show. 

Delius (18E64) Jo Jan. 30: Five 
Centuries of Nudes. 


Designed for Moderns (130W23) To 
Feb. 23; Albert Freedberg. 


Con- 


To Jan. 


Downtown (32E51) To Jan. 27: 
John Marin; Jan. 30-Feb. 17: 
George L. RK. Morris. 

Durlacher (11E57) To Jan. 27: 


Pavel Tchelitchew, Drawings; Jan. 
30-Feb. 24: Ben Nicholson, 


Egan (63E57) To Feb. 3: Robert 
De Niro. 
Eggleston (161W57) To Jan. 20: 


Shelley Post; Jan. 
Rosabelle Morse. 


8th Street (33W8) To Jan. 29: 
Paintings up to $25; Jan. 29-Feb. 
11; Gotham Painters. 

Feigl (601 Mad. at 58) To Jan. 
24: Adams Garrett; Jan. 30-Feb. 
14: Bruno Krauskopf. 

Ferargil (63E57) To Jan. 27: Mau- 
rice Collett; To Jan. 20: Judith 
Kaplan, 

Rose Fried (40E68) To Jan. 20: 
Abstract Group; Jan. 24-Feb. 24: 
Fritz Glarner. 


29-Feb. 10: 


Friedman (20E49) Jan.: Sascha 
Maurer. 
Gal. St. Etienne (46W57) To Feb. 


15: Roswitha Bitterlich. 

Ganso (125E57) Jo Jan, 31: Wil- 
liam Pachner. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) Jan. 23- 
Feb. 3: Anthony Thieme; Keith 
Martin; Jan. 30-Feb. 10: Wm. R. 
Leigh. 


Grand Central Moderns (130E56) 
To Jan, 20: Mystery & Magic; Jan. 
24-Feb. 7: Byron Browne. 

Hacker (24W58) T7o Jan. 27: Sid- 
ney Geist; Jan, 30-Feb. 17: Louis 
Schanker, Studio 74. 

Hewitt (18E69) To Jan. 27: Ed- 
ward Laning, Drawings; Jan. 30- 
Feb. 17: John Wilde. 


Hugo (26E55) To Jan, 20: Ves- 
pignan; Zancanaro; To Jan. $1: 
Wols, 


Janis (15E57) To Feb. 3: Climax 
in 20th Century Art—1913. 


Kennedy (785 5th at 59) Jan.: 
Dwight Shepler, Watercolors. 
Kleemann (65E57) To Jan. 31: 


Marcel Vertes. 


Knoedler (14E57) To Jan, 27: Im- 
pressionist Paintings, Benefit Heart 
Ass'n. 


Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) T7o Jan. 
22: Adolph Gottlieb; Jan. 23-Feb. 
10: Arshile Gorky, Drawings, 

Kraushaar (32E57) To Feb. 3: 
William Sommer. 

Laurel (108E57) To Feb. 3: Gabor 
Peterdi. 

Lenox (847 Lex. at 64) Jan.: Group 
Exhibition. 

Levitt (559 Mad. at 56) To Jan. 
22: Ella Van Dyke; Jan, 23-Feb. 
17: Charles Umiauf. 

Lotos Club (5E66) Jan. 22-Feb. 4: 
Frederick K. Detwiller. 


Macbeth (11E57) To Jan. 20: Nat 
Koffman Memorial; Jan. 22-Feb. 
10: Herman Gross. 

Matisse (41E57) 7o Jan. 30: Jean 
Dubuffet. 

Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82) 
To Jan. 21: Sculpture in Bronze; 
To Feb. 25: American Painting 
Today—1950; Jan.: European Por- 
celains & Pottery; Goya—Prints € 
Drawings. 


Midtown (605 Mad. at 57) To Feb, 
3: 19th Anniversary Group. 

Milch (55E57) To Jan. 27: Walter 
Philipp, Gouaches. 

Modreal (2235 B’way at 80) To 
Jan. 31: Group Exhibition. 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Jan. 28: 1950 Good Design; 
Jan, 24-Mar. 25: Abstract Paint. 
ing & Sculpture in America, 
Museum Nat, Hist. (C.P.W. & 79) 
To Feb. 4: Sculptors Guild; To. 
Jan. 29: Elisofon Photographs. 


Museum Non-Obj. Painting (1071 
5th at 87) Jan.: Group Exhibition, 

Tibor de Nagy (206E53) Jan. 16- 
81: George Hartigan. 

National Academy (1083 5th at 89) 
Jan. 18-Feb. 4: Audubon Artists, 

National Arts Club (15 Gram. Pk.) 
To Jan. 31: Members € Invited 
Artists Group Exhibition, 

New Age (138W15) To Jan. 27: 
Group Exhibition. 

New Art Circle (41E57) To Jan, 
31: Contemporary American Paint- 
ings. 

New Gallery (63W44) To Jan. 27; 
Marca-Relli; Jan, 30-Feb. 17: Kim- 
ber Smith, Courtright. 

New School (66W12) 7o Jan. 25: 
Hans Jelinek; Jan. 25-Feb. 24: 
Graphics Arts Faculty Show. 


Newton (11E57) To Jan. 20: K. 8, 
Kulkarni. 

N. Y. Cire. Lib. of Ptgs. (640 Mad, 
at 60) Jan.: Contemporary Amer- 
ican & European Painters. 

N. Y. Public Library (5th at 42) 
To Feb. 15: George Biddle Litho- 
graphs. 

Niveau (63E57) Jan. 20-Feb. 10: 
Raoul Dufy. 

Parsons (15E57) To Jan. 27: Theo- 
doros Stamos; To Feb. 3: Richard 


Pousette-Dart; Jan. 29-Feb: 17: 
Clyfford Still. 
Passedoit (121E57) To Jan. 20: 


John Von Wicht; Jan. 22-Feb. 10: 
Nuala, Drawings in Color. 
Pen & Brush (16E10)T7o Jan. 26: 
Watercolor Exhibition. 
Peridot (6E12) To Jan. 27: Leon- 
ard; Jan. 29-Feb. 24: Weldon Kees. 
Perls (32E58) To Jan. 27: Mario 
Carreno; Jan. 29-Feb. 24: Four 
Primitive Masters, 


Perspectives (34E51) Jan. 29-Feb. 
17: Sherman, Goodspeed. 
Portraits (460 Park at 57) Jan.: 
American Portraits. 

Prang (1185 Amst.) Jo Jan. 26: 
Edward John Stevens. 

Rehn (683 5th at 53) Jo Jan. 20: 
Steve Raffo. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riv. Dr. at 
103) To Jan. 31: Nicholas Roerich. 


RoKo (51 Greenwich) To Feb. 2: 
Sylvia Laks, Si Lewen, Nikolaj 
Storm, 

Rosenberg (16E57) Jan.: French € 
American Paintings. 

Salmagundi Club (47 5th) Jo Jan. 
26: Paintings & Prints. 

Salpeter (36W56) Jo Jan. 20: Eme- 
line North: Jan. 22-Feb, 3: Sam- 
uel Weinik, Watercolors. 


Scalamandre Museum (20W55) To 
Jan. 31: Chinese Silks of the Man- 
chu Dynasty & Their Influence. 
B. Schaefer (32E57) To Feb. 3: 
Ary Stillman. 

Schultheis (15 Maiden Lane) Jan.: 
Old Masters. 


Sculpture Center (167E69) 7o Jan. 
$1: Inaugural Exhibition. 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57) To Feb. 15: 
African Sculpture from American 
Private Collections, 

Seligmann (5E57) To Feb. 3: Euro- 
pean Master Drawings. 

Serigraph (38W57) To Feb. 5: Seri- 
graphs for’Children, Serigraphs by 
Children. 


Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) Jan. 


20-Feb. 8: Masterpieces of Five 
Centuries. 
Van Loen (46E9) To Jan. 20: 


Liloda. 

Village Art Center (42W11) To Feb. 
2: Los Angeles Art Association. 
Viviano (42E57) To Jan. 27: Re- 

nato Birolli. 

Washington Sq. Inn (1 Univ. Pl.) 
Jan. 20-Feb. 20: Ar.ist’s Gallery 
15th Anniversary Show. 


Wellons (43E50) To Jan. 26: Frank 


Eliscu; Jan, 29-Feb. 17: Jason 
Schoener. 
Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) To Jan. 


23: Kit Barker; Jan. 27-Feb. 28: 
Edward John Stevens. 
Whitney Museum (10W8) 
18: Arshile Goiky. 
Wildenstein (19E64) 
Magic of Drawing. 
Willard (32E57) To Jan. 27: Charles 
Seliger; Jan. 30-Feb. 24: William 
Seitz. 
‘Wittenborn (38E57) To Jan. 27: 
Modern Mexican Printmakers. 


To Feb. 


To Feb, 10: 


The Art Digest 
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GRUMBACHER 





Superior quality of rich, brilliant colors of great 
tinting strength. They are made only of genuine pigments, 
ground in pure linseed oil. These colors are ALL permanent 
and safely intermixable. Their dependably unvarying 
standard of hue, buttery consistency and even texture 
have made these colors a most popular choice with pro- 
fessional painters, illustrators and instructors. 


PERMANENT 
OIL COLORS 
FOR 
ARTISTS 


All Colors Intermixable 


Genuine Pigments 
as Indicated 


Guaranteed Composition 
Printed on Every Tube 


Laboratory Tested 
and Approved 


Reasonable Prices 













As the name PRE-TESTED implies, every batch of 
color is checked and tested. Each must first be approved 
by our laboratory and must then pass performance tests 
by professional artists before it is offered for sale. 


The most popular color on the market today... 
because of value. 


AT YOUR FAVORITE ARTISTS' MATERIAL STORE 


SPECIFICATIONS OF CONTENTS AS REC- 
OMMENDED BY THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


WRITE FOR FREE NEW COLOR CHART 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE. ALL COLORS 


= M. GRUMBACHER 


eee oY oe 460 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 








A FASCINATING, MONEY-MAKING 


art career 
can be yours 


America’s 12 Most Famous Artists 
Show You How! 


NEW YORK’S 
HOTEL 










Now, for the first time, you can study 
art under the personal supervision 





at the Gateway to Central Park 
of America’s 12 most famous artists. 
For a day or longer. 
Single or Double Rooms 
Many suites with serving pantries 
and refrigeration 


DINING ROOM « COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
O) 


100 WEST S8th STREET ¢ NEW YORK 


And you learn at home, in your 

spare time! Write today for our hand- 
some illustrated booklet that tells 

you all about it. 





It’s FREE—Write today! 





i Bt Sd 
Robert Fawcett 


ee ond r~ * FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE - 
oe I Dept. 9-M, Westport, Conn. 
Stevan Dohanos | a 3 3 Please send book about 
Peter Helck j ao your home study art course. 
Austin Briggs or. PES 
Hercld von Schmidt DANES .n...crrscscsccscorscocccoccrercerscensesevecesescesees Age...... 
John Atherton IE iiss sccinininccboinicckiebsesbuaeiemacatamtenndieleioneatnreegae 
Fred Ludekens i 
Albert Dorne i ies iii: DUN os ctensccccosnsscniactichennanieoripiaatgnaceasie 
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Regular Retail Price .. . $12.50 
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to new members of the 
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WHAT THE ART BOOK GUILD DOES FOR YOU 


We who distribute fine books invite you who appreciate art and fine books to 
reward your good taste. It costs you nothing to join the Art Book Guild. Each 
month the Guild's editors select an outstanding book. You pay only for the books 
you want, after you receive them, at the low, special member's price plus a small 
mailing charge. You save up to half on the books you buy. 


For each four selections you buy, we send you a valuable dividend book free. 
And we also send you, free, Art In Books, the Guild's interesting monthly magazine. 
This magazine tells you about new art books and describes the next Guild selection. 


If you do not want the forthcoming book, you simply return a printed form. You 
don't buy any book unless you really want it. You enroll for no fixed term and you 
may cancel your membership at any time after you accept four Guild selections. 


pt 


Walter Pach 


The Guild’s National Advisory Board 


fx 2 


Thomas Hart Benton Paul Gardner 


Rockwell Kent 


Start Your Membership With 


MODERN ART IN THE MAKING 


By BERNARD MYERS 


457 pages, more than 200 reproductions, 
6 in full color. Bibliography and Index 


How does modern art reflect the historical forces among which 
the artist works and lives? This fascinating and very human 
book shows clearly how time-period and artist-personality have 
interacted to produce the kind of pictures we call “modern.” It 
traces the development of such artists as David, who started the 
trend away from the rococo in the late eighteenth century, to the 
fragmented and reconstructed universe of Picasso and Braque. 
Illustrating his text with the works of 
such other masters as Hogarth, Millet, 
Corot and Renoir, Dr. Myers pays trib- 
ute to the artists whose belief in their 
art has given painting its modern, 
expanding form. Said the Saturday 
Review of Literature: “Dr. Myers suc- 


ceeds admirably in establishing the 
modern creative artist as a vital force.” 
Retail price $7.00 
Member’s Price — $5.50 


717 Pages 
100 Full-Page Reproductions 


AMERICAN PAINTING 


By VIRGIL BARKER 


A mature and brilliant outlook marks this valuable 
addition to the story of our esthetic development. 
The author traces the main currents of American art 
and tells us, beyond the record of his deep research, 
its glowing significance. He gives space and credit 
to the unsophisticated efforts that have drawn so 
much attention lately, but he strikes a careful balance 
between well-schooled work and “primitives.” From 
the earliest efforts of this country’s painters, up to 
the times of Homer, Eakins and other artists as well 
known, this is a “History and Interpretation” with 
the emphasis on interpretation. Said The New York 
Times: “A scholarly, smoothly 
written, well documented and 
beautifully illustrated history.” 
Said The New York Herald- 
Tribune: “ ...has the rare distinc- 
tion among critical works of 
being in itself a work of art.” 


Published at $12.50 
FREE to new members 


fc "— —— This coupon makes you a- member with all privileges= = = = "7 


THE ART BOOK GUILD OF AMERICA, 
Dept. AD-3 


Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive, FREE, as a gift upon 
joining, American Painting by Virgil Barker. With it, send as my first 


INC. 
296 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


selection, Modern Art In The Making, by Bernard Myers, at the special 
members’ price of $5.50 plus 38 cents postage and packing charge. 
I agree to purchase at least four monthly selections each year I am a 
member, and I may cancel my subscription at any time after taking 
four such books. 


NAME...... ; 
ADDRESS............ : a 
CITY, ZONE, STATE.........:. 
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